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THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON' 


HE conclusion of such a work as the Memorial History of Boston may 
ee justify notice, it being of an exceptional character, and worthily 
rounding the quarter-millenary period. The last of the four sumptu- 
ous volumes dedicated to Boston’s remarkable history possesses substan- 
tially the same features that characterize its fellows, combining elegant 
letter-press with interesting and valuable illustrations, the composition of 
the various monographs showing capacity, good taste, and full general 
knowledge, though there are some things to which exception may be taken. 
The work and the subject are almost equally unique, neither having any 
true prototype. 

For two hundred years, but more especially during the last century, 
Boston has been engaged in making up for neglected opportunities. 
Though modern in comparison with many cities of the old world, Bos- 
ton is not to be rated with any of the mushroom cities of the West that 
have proceeded with a bound from wigwam and log cabin to marble or 
brown stone. Boston has grown by slow and easy stages from the original 
thatched roof and wooden chimney to the massive, palatial fire-proof. The 
same is true of the mental and moral development, and much of the pro- 
gress has been made in the face of prejudice, stubbornly fought and con- 
quered. 

Boston began with an enormous, but not useless, mistake. The early 
colonists separated themselves from the old world by a violent wrench, cast- 
ing aside its social life and religion, well-nigh turning their backs upon 
European civilization, and essaying in the new world something severely 
original. Their ideal was not realized, and the savage himself, who was 
driven from the peninsula of Shawmut, did not look with more regret to 
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the vanishing past than was exhibited by the old settler when contemplat- 
ing the ruins of his cherished plans. Nevertheless, the friends and followers 
of the first inhabitants built better than they knew, giving a fresh inter- 
pretation to European principles and ideas. Besides it was not long before 
they began to reach out toward the things that had been left behind. At 
the end of the first century, Boston had made some advancement, or at 
least unlearned much that it was needful to unlearn; while during the last 
century the work of reconciliation with old hostile forces has been charac- 
terized with much success, so that to-day, in many respects, the people are 
nearly back to the point of departure. In fact, Boston is rapidly becoming 
in character a European city, deliberately adopting the most of those things 
that the founders cordially despised. . A large portion of the fourth volume 
of the Memorial History is so much confession, even though it is not made 
with the frankness that would be justifiable. Of late the people have made 
great strides, the ease with which communication with the old world is main- 
tained contributing to the general result ; for there is a certain mean or av- 
erage toward which educated intelligence tends, in defiance of all vagaries. 
Prejudice sets up only temporary barriers in the way of healthy progress, 
and only for a time prevents the normal crystallization of society; and 
therefore, at the end of the next quarter-millenary of Boston, the histo- 
rian may discover more clearly than now, in the attempt of the early in- 
habitants to shape society according to their own notions, an analogy to 


‘that abortive force registered in flaws on quartz, the crystals of which, 


however, overcoming every abnormal tendency, take shape in obedience 
to a well-defined law. Society, like every mineral body, tends to assume a 
definite shape ; arid not a few of the chapters in this volume which deals in 
‘* special topics” illustrate what is here laid down, showing as they do the 
men of Boston rising superior to the lower or secondary law, and engaged 
in a courageous struggle to rectify the mistakes of the fathers, and get 
abreast of that trans-atlantic world which the Congregational Non-conform- 
ists, unlike other classes of colonists, had resolved to leave behind. 

The first chapter deals with ‘‘ Social life in Boston,” and shows what the 
early worthies would characterize as the ‘‘ decay,” but which we may better 
call reconstruction. This had set in a hundred years ago, and is indicated 
even by so inconsiderable a thing as the prevalent ‘‘ wig,” for the people at 
large no longer considered the affectation of such an incumbrance a sin cal- 
culated to draw down the divine displeasure, but held that in dress and 
adornment they might reasonably follow the best examples found in civil- 
ized European countries. The outside of the head simply pointed to the 
progress of a revolution going on within. That the departures from the 
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ideas of the early inhabitants were always for the best, it is not our business 
to prove. In seeking to get even with the old world they were not always 
wise, for with wigs they adopted some things more harmful and much more 
lasting. That, however, is not the fault of the Memorial History. We are 
only concerned with the fact, that the last hundred years has proved 
fruitful in practical dissent from the Elders of the Bay, who have been 
and are still being stoned by those who build their tombs. 

Following chapters treat of the topography of Boston, its industries, its 
importance as a manufacturing centre, of its canal and railroad enterprise and 
finance, the rise and progress of insurance, and of the trade, commerce and 
navigation. In these connections the founders of the city would discover 
little with which they would not incline to agree. The ancients were em- 
phatically men of business, and though we are taught in this volume that 
their aim in coming to the new world was the establishment of religion, a 
claim that no class of colonists failed to put in, they nevertheless made a 
business of business, and devoted their energies to thrift. The average 
“‘ founder,” too, would regard the modern map of the peninsula with a sat- 
isfaction little less than supreme, showing, as it-does, how their descendants 
have added land to land, largely increasing the habitable area; while the 
wise methods by which the people are now seeking to establish a supremacy 
in manufactures, transportation and trade, might go far, perhaps, to condone 
the sad falling off which they would find in other departments, if they could 
return to view once more the scene of their early attempts. They would be 
gratified also by an examination of the present educational system, though 
in the matter of public libraries they would not like to find thousands of 
youth, of both sexes, issuing forth from the elegant structures devoted to the 
preservation of books, with so large a proportion of novels under their arms, 
with scarcely a boy in town knowing even of the existence of the Westmin- 
ister Catechism. Still greater and more justifiable concern, perhaps, would 
be felt in considering ‘‘ philosophic thought in Boston,” though, possibly, 
such men as John Winthrop and his friends might feel slightly amused by 
finding all the “philosophic thought” under a single class of hats. At 
all events, there are not a few moderns who, as they turn over the pages of 
the chapter in question, will smile at an exhibition which excludes an entire 
school of thinkers from the realm of thought. This is in the line of infinite 
jest. 

“‘ The women of Boston ”’ are considered somewhat in the light of an ill- 
used class, being represented as without any particular influence from the time 
of the ‘‘ persecution ” until the dawn of the Revolution ; though Oldmixon 
is quoted as saying, that ‘“‘a gentleman from London would almost think 
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himself at home at Boston, when he observes the number of the people, their 
houses, their furniture, their tables, their dress and conversation, which is 
perhaps as showy as that of the most considerable tradesman in London.” 
Women certainly had a part in all this, while they often turned up in not- 
able funeral sermons. During the Revolution, however, the women of 
Boston were prominent, and as time went on they became extravagant, 
being addicted to finery more than to culture ; and the caustic John Quincy 
Adams says, ‘‘ Oh that our young ladies were as distinguished for the 
beauties of their minds as they now are for the charms of their persons ! 
But, alas! too many of them are like a beautiful apple that is insipid to the 
taste.” Young ladies and politicians, however, were pretty much alike 
when pictured by his sharp-nibbed pen. Yet Mrs. Cheney writes :’ ‘It is 
impossible to give any idea of the charms of Boston women in society. 
Many a foreign traveller has borne witness to it, and many old residents now 
love to recall the memory of those ‘who made the world the feast it was’ 
in their youth. But Boston women were then eminently delicate and re- 
served, and little public record remains of their lives. Eliot, Lyman, 
Quincy, Sullivan, Amory, are names which at once call up visions of digni- 
fied womanly culture and poetic beauty. Miss Emily Marshall became 
more widely known than any other lady, simply for her social attractions,” 
which is evident from the fact that ‘‘the hackmen”—for she does not 
appear to have kept a carriage—‘‘ were so spell-bound with admiration 
that they forgot to open the door.” Of the late Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis 
it is said that she was ‘‘less truly Bostonian in her manners. She had 
lived much abroad and learned the art of entertaining guests simply and 
agreeably.” However exact the latter clause may be, she was a most 
charming and noteworthy woman, and exhibited the movement of Boston 
society as it drifted away from the old-time stiffness and reserve. 

The discussion of ‘‘ The Drama in Boston” shows a sad return to the 
‘ flesh-pots of Egypt, or at least of Europe, as the founders of Boston, like 
American Colonists in general, were not partial to the Player, who vilified 
colonial enterprise upon the London stage and performed the part of San- 
ballat. Yet their descendants have found the Drama toothsome, and incline 
to the opinion that ‘‘the play’s the thing.” In discussing Fine Art, the 
writer says that “A Puritan society was not favorable to art,’ and the 
whole chapter shows how, by degrees, the ‘‘ Puritan’”—or, however, as 
should have been said, the Non-conformist—idea gradually faded out of the 
public mind, the people naturally returning to the normal love of picture, 
symbol, and color. Early Boston was scarcely more favorable to music. 
Referring to the progress made, the writer says : ‘‘ The whole movement, so 
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to speak, is really included in the present century. Before the year 1800, 
all that bore the name of music in New England may be summed up in 
the various modifications of the one monotonous and barren type—the Pu- 
ritan Psalmody. Its history, quaint as it may be, is more interesting as 
one phase of the old Puritan life and manners, than as having any signifi- 
cant relation to the growth of music or of musical taste or knowledge here 
assuch, . . . Music for us had to be imported from an older and richer 
soil.”’” One nevertheless recognizes more clearly the growth of reconcilia- 
tion with a forsworn world beyond sea in the chapter on Architecture, 
and especially in connection with ecclesiastical architecture. Though affili- 
ating originally with the men who destroyed the abbeys and knocked down 
the carved work of the churches and cathedrals with axes and hammers, 
Boston has come to be one of the most pronounced fine-art loving cities 
in the world. In ecclesiastical architecture the advance has been made 
from the barn to the cathedral. Nothing is too ecclesiastical or too grand, 
and we may also say, too sensuous, for Boston now; and the founders would 
here find a rehabilitation of the old ‘‘idolatries,” and see the abomination 
of desolation standing where it ought not to stand. The elaborate splen- 
dor of the New Trinity, superior to anything of the kind to be found on 
this continent, is not perhaps to be wondered at; but with the “ First 
Church,” ‘‘ Brattle Square,” and the ‘‘ New Old South,” so delicately en- 
graved on the pages of the volume before us, it is quite another thing, rep- 
resenting as they do the exquisite Gothic of England and the almost equally 
pleasing style of the Lombards. But Italy and the North, even, do not 
satisfy Boston to-day, and all countries are searched in the quest for fine 
examples, by men who have descended in the direct line from the most 
famous and influential of the early non-conforming families. This shows a 
growth of religious opinion equally with zsthetic culture. Yet the writer 
on architecture, the progress of which in Boston has proved so triumphant, 
does not appear to realize very fully the significance of what is being wrought 
out in marble and brown stone. Indeed, the same remark appears applica- 
ble to many of the writers, who, while recording the changes, do not seem 
to feel that Boston has changed. Nevertheless the Memorial History is 
one continued confession of the mistakes of the fathers, whose children are 
laboring to undo these mistakes and put Boston in her true connection with 
the thought of the world. 

The chapter on Science shows the same desire for a new departure 
which was shown by the printer of a somewhat modern edition of Mather’s 
‘Christian Philosopher,” who expurgated its pages, and dropped a portion 
of the author’s essay on “ He Giveth Snow like Wool,” while the essay on 
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‘* Medicine,” as most lay-folk will probably agree, points to a reformation 
’ which, in the best sense, is a reform. In the chapter on ‘‘ The Bench and 
Bar,” the opportunity for pointing out the first lawyers is not thoroughly 
improved ; though we are shown that the early processes were sometimes 
far from just. The author might have gone farther, for the days of Jeffrey 
himself must be searched for a parallel to some of the early processes that 
obtained in the Bay, where nothing was to be done ‘‘ contrary to God’s word,” 
while the magistrate settled what constituted the ‘‘ word.’’ Nevertheless, 
with the incoming of pure, untrammelled English law a juster practice 
arose, and from the atmosphere of travesty and farce pervading the early 
courts the jurist passed to his present position, which is inferior to none, 
the purity of the Suffolk bench having become a proverb among all the 
people of the land. 

A study in horticulture lends an interest and charm to the Memorial 
History, though the venerable writer is wide of his mark in saying that 
the earliest account that we have of the fruits and flowers of New England 
is that by Winslow, in 1621. Verrazano is certainly to be remembered 
here, together with Gosnold, Pring, Waymouth, and Davis, the author of 
the Popham Journal. As early as 1605, the grapes of Cape Cod were sent 
home in the form of a preserve for the King of France. 

The volume closes with a discussion of ‘‘ The Charities of Boston,” and 
it certainly cannot be denied, either by friend or foe, that these cover a 
multitude of sins. The beneficence of Boston has been felt by all classes of 
people and in the most remote recesses of the world. How often pity gave 
ere charity began, remains to be known. That the charitable organizations 
have not done their share to create the evil that they seek to cure, the author 
of the chapter does not try to prove. In one place he mentions a society 
called the ‘‘ Associated Charities,” but otherwise it does not appear from 
these pages that the managers of charities in Boston have made much 
improvement during the last hundred years, while the class known as 
“tramps ” flourish around Boston as in other parts of theland. Boston now 
maintains its ‘‘ Overseers of the Poor,” as at the beginning, when every indi- 
vidual was known personally and no unworthy person could escape scrutiny. 
To-day, however, they are no longer ‘‘ Overseers,” in the spirit of the origi- 
nal institution, as they see nothing, except through other men’s eyes. In 
the meanwhile, as in every other great city in the country, giving goes on, 
beggary and pauperism growing apace, there being no kind of loose living 
and no order of improvidence and shiftlessness that does not command a 
premium among ,‘‘ the charities” of Boston. This, unfortunately, forms 
part of that general movement toward a return to European life. 
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There is, nevertheless, one idea of the founders for which the moderns, 
as yet, have evinced no particular liking, namely, the monarchial idea. 
This among the founders was somewhat pronounced, especially on those 
occasions when memory was jogged by the king. It was one of the few 
ideas of the old world that they brought with them into the wilderness. 
It was well voiced by Boston’s favorite, John Cotton, who declared: ‘‘ De- 
mocracy I do not conceive that ever God did ordain as a fit government 
either for Church or Commonwealth. If the people be governors, who shall 
be governed? As for Monarchy and Aristocracy, they are both of them 
clearly approved and directed in the Scriptures.’ Indeed, the aristocratic 
idea prevails to some extent to-day, Boston, without doubt, being the most 
exclusive city in the Union; the feeling at the same time being based upon 
something besides wealth, which in most other cities is the real foundation. 
Upon the whole, the Memorial History makes a fair exhibition. The re- 
sults of the two hundred and fifty years are not what the founders desired 
or anticipated. The early generations are practically rebuked by the 
people who praise them, yet the modern tendency, in the main, is in the 
line of true development and growth. What is needed is a continuance 
of the old local pride, without provincialism ; a watchful observation of ten- 
dencies, with reference to the elimination of things hurtful and false ; a 
more thorough combination, on the part of the solid men, to keep the name 
of the ward politician off the fore-front of institutions that should be under 
the exclusive guardianship of the best intelligence and the highest culture ; 
and the subordination of zesthetic taste and longings after material progress, 
to the desire for spiritual elevation and moral advancement. With due 
attention to these things, Boston will be in no danger of falling behind, or 
of losing her relative rank among the great cities that one day will cover 
this Continent. 

B. F. DECOSTA 
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John William Draper was born.in St. Helens, a village near Liverpool, 
England, May 5, 1811. His father was a minister of the Wesleyan con- 
nection, and possessed a great fondness for scientific culture and information, 
a taste which his son either inherited or early imbibed. The father was in 
the habit of amusing his leisure by observing: the heavens through a Gre- 
gorian telescope, and on one occasion his little son, then scarcely more than 
six years of age, was permitted to look through it at some of the heavenly 
bodies. The view was to him a matter of absorbing interest. He at once re- 
solved to have such an instrument of his own, and proceeded to execute his 
determination to construct one like it. He has recorded his earnest, but 
almost infantile efforts, to realize his purpose—how he exchanged a valued 
toy with a young friend for a joint of elder from which the pith had been 
punched out, and, having thus obtained a tube, how he got a tinsmith to cut 
for him two circular pieces of polished tin to serve as reflectors, and then 
his disappointment at finding that the instrument would not work—certainly 
a remarkable instance of the early development of a taste which became 
both the charm and the labor of his maturer life, through all its changes, 
and to its latest hour. 

His early education was received from private instructors, among whom 
it seems not unlikely that his father may have borne a prominent part, and | 
contributed to foster the taste for physical observation which his own fond- 
ness for such things had originally inspired. At eleven years of age he was 
sent to a Wesleyan connectional school, where, under the instruction of a 
somewhat distinguished American teacher, he made good progress in classics 
and mathematics. His success was so marked that he was one of those ap- 
pointed to address the conference which met at Leeds, in 1824. 

Though he seems to have drawn from this institution some useful disci- 
pline, and to have retained a very pleasant impression of its influence upon 
his intellectual culture, he remained in it but a few years, and was then with- 
drawn into private instruction again, till upon the opening of the London 
University, in 1829, he was sent thither to study chemistry, under Dr. 
Turner, then the most eminent chemist in England. 

This was probably only the recognition of the fact that his taste had be- 
come strongly developed in the direction of physical research. How long 
these studies were prosecuted under that distinguished teacher we have no 
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means of knowing. There is no reason to doubt, however, that it was long 
enough to enable him to master the science of which he ever after showed 
such a command, both in its principles and its details, and of which he was 
at a later day to rank as one of the most distinguished ornaments. 

He had, while yet very young, been much struck by the sight of a glass 
jar containing some camphor, which, under exposure to light, crystallized 
in very beautiful forms on the illuminated side. This led him to read 
with avidity everything that he could find ‘‘ relating to light adhesion and 
capillary attraction.”” He made many experiments upon these subjects, and 
it seems probably that it was during and after his intercourse with Dr. Turner, 
that this tendency to chemical investigation developed itself. It was prob- 
ably with these studies and researches that he was occupied during the 
period which elapsed between 1829, when he went up to London, and his 
emigration to this country in the year 1832. He had by this time accom- 
plished his chemical education, and looking forward to medical practice as 
his profession, he entered the University of Pennsylvania, from which insti- 
tution he received his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1836. 

In his thesis for graduation he embodied an account of many of the ex- 
periments upon which he had for some years been engaged. ‘‘It was upon 
the passage of gases through various barriers not having visible pores, such 
as soap-bubbles. He showed that these transfusions take place as instanta- 
neously as if there were no obstacles in the way, and are attended by many 
curious phenomena.” He devised an ingenious experiment for the purpose 
of demonstrating the transfusion. He would blow a bubble of shellac at the 
end of a glass tube, and pour into it through the tube a test liquor; he 
would then insert it in an atmosphere of alkaline gas and witness the imme- 
diate change of color in the solution, which attested the presence of the gas 
within the bubble. This experiment, varied through many forms, clearly 
showed that the surrounding gas passes through the thin film of the con- 
taining substance and reaches immediately the contained solution. Similar 
changes moreover were also shown to take place through an animal mem- 
brane tied over the lower end of a tube containing a test liquor and im- 
mersed in a fluid. In these experiments the interstitial openings in the 
substance of an animal membrane were proved to operate like short tubes 
in which a fluid is drawn up by what we call capillary attraction; and the 
process was shown to afford an explanation of the passage of carbonic acid 
outward, and of the oxygen of the air inward, through the membrane of the 
lungs. It illustrated thus what had been known as endosmosis, a process 
before inexplicable, and elucidated the method of the oxygenation of the 
blood—the cardinal fact in modern physiology. It is no wonder that so sug- 
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gestive a paper, pregnant with germs of future discovery, received the un- 
usual honor of being published by the Faculty of the University, and gave 
to its author a prominence among the younger students of physiology that 
at once marked him. out for future distinction in that department. 

The publication of some earlier papers during the period of his medical 
studies in Philadelphia had already drawn attention to the young chemist 
as an accomplished and enthusiastic student of that science, at a time when 
such students were few in America, and speedily secured his appointment 
as Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in Hampden Sidney College in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia. Thither he at once removed upon his 
graduation, to enter upon his work of study and instruction ; and under the 
stimulus of the distinction which his early efforts had so decisively won, he 
was now enabled, as he has said, ‘‘ to convert experimental investigation, 
hitherto only an amusement, into the appropriate occupation of his life.” 
The college is situated about eighty miles southwest of Richmond, and, like 
so many institutions in the South, in the open country, remote from any 
city or village. 

Among the long summers and the fervid temperature of this more 
Southern latitude, Dr. Draper found unwonted opportunities for pursuing 
his favorite work of observation and experiment. The luxuriant vegetable 
growth of that portion of our country afforded varied and fine illustration 
of botanical physiology, which immediately attracted his attention ; and 
such opportunities were quickly discerned by his intelligent glance, eagerly 
embraced, and profitably used. Dr. Draper has somewhere recorded his 
observations upon a wild grape-vine, of some two inches in diameter, which 
he cut off a few feet above the ground for the purpose of study, and the 
great interest with which he noted the sustained and powerful flow of sap 
which it continued to pour forth from the top of the stump. The force 
which impelled such a quantity of water from the ground through the trunk 
and branches, and to the uttermost fibre of the plant, was a subject of 
wonder and inquiry; and in the suggestions which it furnished relative to 
the flow of sap through the plant, and of blood through the animal system, 
that wild Virginia vine may be said to have borne its most valuable and 
most abundant fruit. 

The publication in the scientific journals of our country of papers upon 
these and other topics of physiological importance, naturally drew the at- 
tention of the Council of the New York University to the accomplished and 
promising young investigator in Virginia, and he received all unexpectedly, 
in 1837, an invitation to the chair of Chemistry and Physiology in our Uni- 
versity. The appointment, I have been informed, was due to the kindly 
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appreciation of a gentleman well known, as an enthusiastic student, and 
a writer whose works have had a wide circulation at home and abroad 
—Dr. Martyn Paine—who had been so much struck by the originality of 
the publications mentioned, that without any acquaintance with the author, 
or other certificate of merit, he urged, on these grounds alone, the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Draper as a colleague in the University of which he was him- 
self a Professor. The acceptance of the position was warmly urged upon 
him by the then newly elected Chancellor of the University, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, who promised that if Dr. Draper would accept his appointment, 
he himself would assume the chancellorship, and afford him all possible 
countenance and support in his work. 

Thus encouraged, Dr. Draper removed to New York and assumed, at 
first, labors in the college, while he gave his immediate attention, in con- 
nection with his friend Dr. Paine, to the organization of the Medical De- 
partment. This organization had been previously attempted, but had failed 
in consequence of the great financial embarrassments of that and the pre- 
ceding year. Dr. Draper infused into the effort all his own enthusiasm, 
and with the aid of these influential friends the work was soon accomplished. 
A faculty of eminent professors was drawn together, of whom Dr. Valentine 
Mott—then the most distinguished of American surgeons—was one; and 
the work of medical instruction commenced with great ability, and in the 
use of methods previously unknown in this country. The Faculty of the 
University were the first to introduce into our medical education the now 
familiar method of clinical instruction which consists, it is hardly needful to 
say, in presenting before the class, patients whose cases are adapted to such 
modes of treatment, and showing in practical fact how diseases are to be 
discriminated and treated. The immense value of such instruction is now 
universally acknowledged ; insomuch that no medical institution can afford 
to be without it: but then it was a new and great advance. 

The introduction of these novel methods of instruction, in the hands of 
very able men, gave a great stimulus to medical education; and whereas 
before the whole number of medical students in our city had been only 
fifty or sixty, the University began to graduate classes of one hundred and 
fifty, and New York soon became a great centre of medical instruction. 

In another great improvement of such education, some years later, Dr. 
Draper bore a prominent part—the legalization of dissections. It seems now 
almost an incredible thing to us that, previously to the time referred to, 
such dissections were illegal, and subjects had to be obtained literally by 
stealth. A bill was, however, prepared, and, by the agency of Dr. Draper 
and his colleagues of the medical faculty, presented to the Legislature, par- 
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ticularly by Dr. Paine, who spent a great part of one session in Albany for 
that purpose; and, after much difficulty, our present judiciously drawn bill 
became a law. Thenceforward the practice was disembarrassed of many 
difficulties. The scientific study of the anatomy and physiology of ‘the 
human system, in the only way in which such a study is even possible, in- 
stead of a forbidden and disreputable pursuit, became a lawful and honor- 
able endeavor after knowledge of the highest usefulness, and the education 
of medical students was placed on a legitimate and firm foundation. 

Draper’s residence in New York was distinguished by a continuous 
mental activity, applied without cessation to the subjects of his professional 
instruction. Year after year he improved his lectures, till at length they 
were ready for publication, and he gave to the world his two treatises, one 
upon chemistry and the other on human physiology. The former has 
been highly approved and widely used as a text-book by instructors in 
that department of science. The latter has attracted great attention as 
containing much that was original, and elucidating physiological principles 
with great ingenuity and success. True to his principles as a chemist, he 
was always explaining physiological phenomena by chemical combinations 
and reactions, and carrying chemical laws and affinities out to their extreme 
limits, regardless of the vital agencies to which others were wont to look 
for more immediate and easy, but less philosophical explanations. — 

Meanwhile he prosecuted his work of experimental investigation with 
great assiduity. For this work he had a marvellous aptitude. His clear 
grasp of a scientific principle, together with his logical habit of thought, 
constantly suggested to him mechanical arrangements for apparatus by 
which to observe the working of physiological laws, and test the probability 
of physiological theories. His work on that subject offered many novel 
suggestions and many original views. Perhaps the most important of these 
was his explanation of the circulation of the blood. This cardinal fact in 
physiological science he drew into relation with the circulation of sap in 
the plant, and explained as a result of capillary attraction. Of other ideas 
inculcated, I have not time to speak. His views on this subject have not, 
I believe, met with the general concurrence of investigators, and any 
opinion here on a subjcct which is still sub yudice would be out of place. 

His views on these subjects rested on a great body of experiments 
which he had begun in his old home in Virginia, and had continued through 
many successive years. A description of these experiments—nearly a 
thousand in number—was published about 1850, in a quarto volume of 
some five hundred pages, entitled ‘‘ A Treatise on the Forces that Govern 
the Organization of Plants.” 
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This work has, unfortunately, been almost lost to the world. Soon after 
its publication, and while yet but about fifty copies had been issued, the 
whole edition, together with the stereotype plates from which it had been 
printed, was consumed by the great fire which burned down the establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Harper, the publishers. The expense of the volume 
had proved already so great that they were unwilling to incur the cost of a 
new edition, and the record of a long period of investigation and the results 
of nearly a thousand experiments were thus in great degree lost. 

Among the subjects which occupied Dr. Draper’s attention during this 
early period of his residence in New York, were those in which he was en- 
gaged with Prof. Morse, the Telegraph and the Daguerreotype. Morse, at . 
that time a professor in the University, lived in the building, and was in 
habits of intimacy with Draper which permitted him to visit familiarly the 
laboratory of the latter, and to find guidance and help from him in his own 
experiments with reference to the possibility of constructing an electric tele- 
graph. Often they sat together, engaged in such inquiries and experiments, 
till a late hour of the night, and when the final and decisive moments came 
for determining the practicability of the result, it was with Draper’s batter- 
ies and apparatus that the experiments were conducted which issued so 
triumphantly. Miles of wire were stretched through the ample halls of the 
University, and it was with Draper’s suggestions and help that the practi- 
cability of the electric telegraph was demonstrated to all beholders, with a 
certainty that has made the name of Morse immortal. 

When Morse visited Paris, he became acquainted with Daguerre, the 
great inventor of the art that bears his name, who had then just sold the 
secret of his invention to the French Government for $20,000. He had 
recently published the pamphlet explaining his process, and he put a copy 
into his friend’s hand just as Morse was leaving Paris for America. That 
pamphlet Morse brought at once to his friend Draper, who took up the 
subject and repeated the experiments with enthusiastic zeal. He had 
hoped that it would prove available for taking likenesses of the human face ; 
but the time required was so long—involving the necessity of maintaining 
a fixed position, under a powerful sunlight shining upon the face for nearly 
half an hour—that it was altogether impracticable. A French friend of 
Daguerre himself had expressed the opinion that such an achievement was 
well-nigh hopeless—‘‘ un peu fabuleux.” 

Draper at once gave himself to the study of the sabheehj and soon found 
a means of removing the difficulty. He ascertained that an ammoniated 
solution of sulphate of copper would take out from the sunlight passing 
through it the chief portion of the rays especially obnoxious to the eye. 
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Having constructed a screen containing between two large glass plates 
a somewhat thin film of the solution, he found that the sun’s rays filtered 
through it were no longer so intolerable. He was thus enabled not only to 
avoid this difficulty, but even to employ a larger lens, and to concentrate a 
much more powerful light without offending the eye. Erelong the process 
was practically complete, and arranging his novel screen and taking his 
sister for a sitter, the first natural picture of a human face was imprinted 
under his hand, on a metallic plate, and the great desideratum was effec- 
tually attained. Thus the two great inventions which science and art have 
united to produce in our century—the one the most useful, and the other 
the most beautiful and delightful of the recent achievements of our progress 
—-stand both indebted to him for their successful completion, and the Tele- 
graph and the Photograph will unite to convey to a late posterity the 
honored name of Draper. 

Another of Draper’s successes in this department is worthy of notice— 
he was the first to photograph the surface of the moon. This achievement 
is usually attributed by foreign writers to the eminent British astronomer 
De La Rue, but De La Rue’s photograph was not obtained till 1850, while 
it is upon record in the minutes of the New York Lyceum of Natural 
History that Dr. Draper exhibited such a picture at a meeting of that 
society held on March 25, 1840—ten years earlier. This beginning of 
what has since grown to be a very beautiful branch of the science—Astro- 
nomical Photography—is unquestionably due to Draper’s intelligent enter- 
prise. 

One, however, of his discoveries is too important to be passed over 
without specific mention, viz., that relating to the behavior of solids in 
spectrum analysis. 

At a time when no one except Fraunhofer had investigated the phe- 
nomena of the spectrum, Dr. Draper took up the subject, and not only 
doubled the number of discovered lines, but ascertained that it is only the 
spectrum of a gaseous body that shows lines at all, while that of an incan- 
descent solid is absolutely continuous, that is, without transverse lines. 

This discovery has since been found to have an extraordinary scientific 
value. In observing the nebulz, and endeavoring to extend our knowledge 
of those remarkable bodies, it is found that there are many of them which 
our finest telescopes fail to resolve into distinct points of light. A doubt 
at once arises. Is this irresolvability owing to the defects of our best instru- 
ments, or is it due to the diffused and gaseous condition of the nebular matter 
itself? This question Dr. Draper’s discovery gives us the means of an- 
swering. If the spectrum of an irresolvable nebula consists of transverse 
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colored lines, it is a gaseous body that is burning before us; if, on the 
other hand, it is continuous, the body is an incandescent solid. 

This beautiful and simple test affords our sole means of inferring the 
constitution of these remoter bodies of the universe, and informs us that 
while some of them consist of solid orbs, others are yet in the gaseous state 
—a conclusion which authenticates by physical observation the reasonings 
of La Place in his exposition of the nebular hypothesis. 

These varied inquiries, and these successful achievements, though ob- 
scured by the destruction of the volume referred to, could not be hidden 
from the knowledge of the world, and accordingly Dr. Draper received from 
the American Academy of Arts and Science at Boston, though not till after 
a number of years had elapsed, the Rumford gold medal in attestation of 
his merits. Only five times before has that medal been conferred during 
the century which has elapsed since the prize was instituted ; and in every 
one of these instances it was not strictly in the words of the eminent founder 
of the prize, ‘‘ for the most important discovery relating to light and heat,” 
but rather for inventions of practical importance in the arts. 

In the present instance, however, there can be no doubt that the confer- 
ring of the medal was in the strictest accord with the terms of the grant. 
The award was made on-grounds distinctly stated by the President of the 
society in bestowing it; and the long list of discoveries in physics, then 
publicly recounted—too long for insertion here—bears ample testimony to 
the extent, the variety, and the general usefulness of these researches, and 
the patient and intelligent labor by which they had been achieved. It is 
perhaps the noblest list of original discoveries by which the name of any 
American scientist is distinguished. 

At this period of his career, Dr. Draper presented himself to the public 
in quite a new aspect, and surprised his previous readers with a work of a 
very different character from any of those which had preceded it. This 
was ‘‘A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.” Having 
hitherto treated of man only as an individual, considered in his physical 
relations, and for the brief period of his organic life, he now assumed to 
discuss the social progress of mankind, throughout the whole period of 
history, and the whole development of civilization. His preceding works 
had been so strictly limited to purely scientific and experimental discus- 
sions, and his devotion to such inquiries had proved to be so fruitful, that 
it seemed as though his whole attention had been concentrated upon that 
department. Few, therefore, but his most intimate associates were prepared 
to expect, and still fewer to welcome, a work of so strangely different a 
character from his pen. The scope of it must necessarily be vast, the nature 
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of its topics widely variant from those which he had already discussed ; the 
reasonings necessarily to a large degree controversial ; and the bearing of 
its conclusions upon the-great realm of philosophy and theology, not to say 
of religion itself, in all probability questionable. 

But Dr. Draper had in reality long been meditating the production of 
such a work. He had expended no little care, reading, and reflection, upon 
the preparation of it; and when the book was formally presented to the 
world, it very soon became evident that he had not overrated his ability to 
deal, in many important respects worthily, with his great theme. It was 
eagerly seized upon by a very large circle of readers, received most flatter- 
ing notices from many of the organs of public opinion—chiefly indeed of 
the advanced liberal class—was speedily translated into various languages of 
Europe, and penetrated more widely into the remote European populations, 
than probably any other philosophical work that has ever been written. 
He had spared no pains in the collection of authorities, sending abroad, at 
much expense and with great care, for those which he could not find here, 
collecting from a very wide range the incidents which illustrated his general 
views, laboriously ‘verifying the details of his statements, and even copying, 
with endless toil, the passages which he might have occasion to use. From 
this large and vast mass of materials he first wrote out his work, which ran 
to a formidable and almost impracticable length. He next set himself the 
task of reducing it, and finally presented to the world a work of only mod- 
erate extent, but covering the whole period of European civilization, and 
dealing, not indeed with all, but certainly with most, of the great questions 
which have arisen within the period of its development. 

The great interest of the discussion so far as it is philosophical, arises 
from the fact that it regards European progress from a novel point of view, 
that of physical science ; and that in this respect it is: handled by one who 
is theoretically and practically master of his subject, and who writes with 
entire freedom of thought, and frankness of utterance. 

The statement of the author himself that it is a ‘‘ physiological history ” 
can hardly be deemed anything else than an exaggeration; since it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of a history of such a subject, as in any strict 
sense physiological ; but a scientific history it certainly is. The author traces 
the development of European progress eminently in this great department. 
Beginning with the earliest development of physical science among the 
Greeks, he sketches its origin in the work of Alexander and of Aristotle ; 
its progress in the great scientific institutions of that monarch’s celebrated 
museum at Alexandria; the great edifices constructed, the vast libraries 
collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the successor of Alexander, rich with 
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all the wealth of Grecian thought and all the remains of Egyptian history. 
He describes the great schools and museums, for scientific study, furnished 
with varied and ample apparatus of astronomical observation, and gathering 
through the accumulations of successive generations all the instructive and 
precious remains of the knowledge of the past, and all the pregnant begin- 
nings of the science of the future. From this elevated point of attainment 
he shows the decline and fall of scientific investigation, the general degrada- 
tion'of society through the paganization of religion under Constantine and 
his successors, toward the ages of barbarism that followed ; the depth of 
darkness that brooded over Europe, enveloping nations with their princes 
and people on the one side, and the Church, with its popes, councils, and 
prelates, on the other, in one common gloom; the ruin of the great Asiatic 
and Egyptian civilizations under the resistless conquest of the Saracens, and 
the whelming of Africa and Spain under the same great invasion of Moham- 
medanism. 

He contrasts the noble and scientific beginnings of medicine under Hip- 
pocrates in 400 B.C., and his successors in the school of the Alexandrian 
Museum, their knowledge of anatomy, their practice of dissection, their ac- 
qaintance with the nerves, and even with the double function of the nerves, 
and their scientific treatment founded upon these facts with the profound 
ignorance of the Christian ages, with their miracle-cures, shrine-cures, and 
relic-cures. 

He describes the revival of medical, astronomical, and geographical 
knowledge, among the Arabs of Spain, through the Nestorians and Jews, 
and the rise of the promising and beautiful civilization of the Moors—their 
extended schools and their varied culture ; their elegant architecture, with 
its pleasure gardens, hydraulics and fountains ; their social life, amid many 
refinements ; their grand libraries and illuminated manuscripts ; their miles 
of streets paved and lighted, while Paris was in every rain an expanse of 
mud, and there was not in London for seven hundred years afterward a 
single lamp ; all these contrasts, so derogatory to Christianity, he pictures 
in full detail. 

By the side of all this elegance and taste, he paints the grossness of the 
barbarism which had settled over Europe ; the filthy hair-shirt of the monk, 
instead of the washable and cleanly linen or muslin under-garments which 
we have derived from the Arabs ; the foul rush-covered floor of the baron’s 
hall, in place of the tesselated and ornate pavement of the Moorish court ; 
the universal and dense ignorance, even of the Scriptures, instead of the 
schools attached to every mosque for the study of the Koran. In num- 
berless particulars, the low and debased life of Christendom is made to 
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stand out in pitiless contrast with the refinement and culture of Arab 
civilization. 

But it is in the exhibition of the causes of these dreadful differences that 
the peculiarity of the book consists. Dr. Draper traces this degradation of 
social and moral life in a large and effective measure to the false and igno- 
rant ideas of religion to which—shall I say it ?—Christianity, either by its 
own influence, or by its combination with Oriental modes of thought, un- 
fortunately gave birth. 

Among these may be mentioned the unhappy superstition of an impend- 
ing, or—to use a more modern term—‘‘ an jmminent” end of the world, 
which rendered the early Christians insensible to every appeal of patriotism 
to take their part in the secular labors and conflicts by which alone the in- 
tegrity of the State could be preserved against the attacks of the Northern 
barbarians. Another cause was the Oriental habit of placing religion in re- 
tirement and devotion, which withdrew multitudes from useful works of 
charity and benevolence to a selfish and secluded life in the desert. A 
third cause was the substitution of theological niceties of speculation—ex- 
pressing itself in endless hair-splitting of metaphysical subtleties—for the 
practice of piety ; and the fraudulent and corrupt management of councils, 
and manipulation of majorities, to secure what was deemed a right decision. 
A fourth was the reliance which soon began to be felt upon the civil arm 
for the vindication of religious doctrine, and the severe and cruel persecu- 
tions by which the adherents of the orthodox belief attempted to crush out 
heresy. It was largely these cruelties, banishments, confiscations, and sim- 
ilar wrongs, which led the Christian populations of Northern Africa to wel- 
come the Mohammedan invader, and to prefer his milder rule to the intol- 
erant bigotry of the orthodox Church. More even than to any of these the 
degradation and ruin of the early civilization was due to the simple over- 
powering weight of religious convictions, which deemed all secular knowl- 
edge poor and mean, in comparison with whatever related to the immortal 
destiny of the soul. The attention of believers was thus withdrawn from all 
study of nature, and concentrated upon purely spiritual objects, which with- 
out the wholesome counterbalance of secular thought completely overpow- 
ered the mind and destroyed all wise and free action. Nor must we forget 
the gross and monstrous frauds by which religious teachers stooped to im- 
pose upon their less intelligent brethren ; as when in the visit of the Em- 
press Helena—mother of Constantine—to Palestine, for the purpose of 
identifying the holy places, the three crosses of the Saviour and the two 
thieves were discovered in a vault, with Pilate’s inscription, and the nails 
used in the crucifixion, the cross of our Lord being distinguished by its 
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miracle-working power from the others, and, distributed in fragments, sold 
at a high price over all Europe, till enough of it was thus found to make 
a hundred crosses. These with winking and weeping images of the Virgin, 
and nodding statues of the Saints, corrupted the purer faith of the earlier 
days, and vulgarized it into other degradation. 

To such a remorseless exhibition, what shall we say? Especially what 
shall the believer say, who holds Christianity to have been the saving ele- 
ment in the European history? Naturally, and justly, he will question the 
correctness, the fairness, of the representation. He will say that the philo- 
sophical form in which all this is taught, of an analogy between the develop- 
ment of society and that of the individual, through successive periods of 
credulity, faith, inquiry, scepticism, and decay, is fanciful, rather than 
philosophical, and carries with it little weight in the discussion ; and this 
objection will be found to be true. 

He will say, moreover, that the picture is exaggerated, the contrast is a 
forced and highly wrought one which but imperfectly conforms to the fact; 
and this too he may affirm with reason and with confidence. 

He will say that the exhibition is one-sided and defective ; that it fails 
to exhibit some of the most interesting features of the Christian history 
and to conceive aright of the Christian sentiment and life ; and this too he 
would have good ground to maintain. 

But when all has been said that can be said to mitigate the harshness 
of the sketch, he will say that the painful picture has elements of truth in 
it which the distinctively Christian historians have not adequately brought 
out, and which it was important should be brought out into distinct recog- 
nition. He will feel that to-day, when shrine-cure, miracle-cure, and 
prayer-cure are again coming to the front, it was necessary that some im- 
pressive warning should be uttered against the superstitions which have 
been so mournfully influential in the past, in degrading the mind of the 
Church. He will feel that it is well to be reminded of the controlling 
power of spiritual convictions, and of the need which those have who cherish 
them of some effective counteraction by secular science to maintain the 
healthful and equal balance of the mind. He will rejoice that science has 
at length gained a position of strepgth from which it can never again be 
thrust down ; and will welcome its co-operation as an equal factor in all our 
systems and institutions of education for its happy and tranquillizing in- 
fluence. 

Of Dr. Draper’s other works I have no time to speak. His ‘‘ History 
of the Civil War in America” is a work in the preparation of which he had 
the peculiar advantage of receiving from the lips of the men who had been 
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the actors in the great campaigns of the war, their own narratives of the 
movements which the history is to record. Stanton himself, the great war- 
minister, came to visit Draper, and spent days with him in his study, in the 
explanation of the policy and movements of the administration in which he 
had borne so large and conspicuous a part. It will long be read as an 
impartial and accurate account of the great struggle for the Union and for 
freedom. 

Of the ‘‘ History of the Conflict between Science and Religion,” but 
little can here be said. So far as it is an expansion of the views contained 
in the former work—the Intellectual Development, as the earlier part of 
it largely is—it is sufficiently covered by what has already been said. That 
portion of it which relates to the more recent progress of the dispute it 
would not perhaps be profitable to enter upon here, even if time allowed a 
further discussion. 

The writer of such a history is apt to be betrayed into assuming a parti- 
san position, and advocating with undue haste and some bitterness—arising 
from the present stress of the controversy—the side to which he is inclined. 
While there are considerable difficulties yet to be cleared away before the 
controversy can be considered settled, there is every reason to believe that 
we are approaching a harmonious conclusion; nor is it likely that that con- 
clusion will be hastened by a sustained blast of the war-trumpet, and a new 
defiance from either side. The eager scientist who recklessly assails the 
Scriptures, and the bigoted religionist who rejects all science, may set the 
battle in array against each other, but their renewed war-cries will only 
serve to prolong the conflict which both profess to deplore. Dr. Draper’s 
position did not secure to him the judicial impartiality which alone could 
impart to such a wotk the highest usefulness. Hence, while a cautious 
criticism will not fail to find many views of great intellectual importance 
touching the progress of the controversy, it must deeply regret the miscon- 
ceptions of biblical truth to which his work has given currency, and the 
melancholy subversion of individual faith of which, in some instances, it has 
been the occasion. 

When the confidence and positiveness of science can be tempered with 
caution and modesty on the one side, and with some suitable appreciation 
of moral and spiritual truth on the other, we may have a history of the con- 
troversy which shall satisfy and convince ; but, judging from all that has yet 
been written, neither the time for such a history, nor the man, has yet 
come. 

Dr. Draper's religious views, of which it would interest us all to have a 
more definite knowledge, he was never forward to declare. He was always 
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earnest in proclaiming his belief in a designing and intelligent mind, the 
Cause of Nature’s phenomena, and the Author of her wise and elegant ad- 
justments. He recognized, too, the existence of a soul in man—a spiritual 
existence which survives the grave, and does not decay with the body or 
the brain. He was thus favorably distinguished from the bold atheism of 
Comte and Spencer, and the gross materialism of Buchner and Naquet. To 
what extent beyond this he accepted Christianity, I am not able to say, 
though he always manifested a respectful deference toward it in his out- 
ward demeanor. 

But now this fruitful and vigorous life was drawing to its close. Long 
and severe toil had told upon the erect and sturdy frame that we all knew 
so well, and the overtasked brain that had worked with such steady per- 
severance was weary. Both called for rest. After months of pain and 
suffering, the end drew near. On the morning of January 4, 1882, in the 
home of his many labors, and in the arms of his beloved children, he sank 
unconscious, and rest came. 


BENJ. N. MARTIN 





INDIAN LANGUAGES OF THE PACIFIC STATES AND 
TERRITORIES 


AND OF THE PUEBLOS OF NEW MEXICO 


Several important publications on American ethnology and lin- 
guistics have appeared since I wrote my first sketch on the families of 
languages disseminated over the Pacific coast: Manuscripts sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, as early as 1856, from the coast of Oregon 
have, on close examination, yielded to me several new stocks, and to 
Mr. Stephen Powers alone is due the discovery of a language in North- 
ern California, and of another in the western valleys of Nevada, both 
entirely new to science. Powers’ Tribes of California has cleared 
up the mutual relations existing between these aborigines. By shedding 
a flood of light on the habits, customs and languages, even of the most 
obscure of their number, and by giving the world a summary of his 
discoveries in a lucid linguistic map of California, he has done a most 
meritorious work, the value of which will be even more appreciated in 
later years than at the present time. The present article proposes to 
supplement my previous one with the most important results available 
for linguistic science from all recent sources. 

A lacune in our ethnologic knowledge of California still exists con- 
cerning the southwestern portion of the State, for we do not yet know 
with accuracy the ancient distribution and limits of the races, tribes 
and linguistic areas before their christianization by the Franciscan 
friars, who began to found missions among them shortly after the dis- 
solution of the Jesuit order in 1767. The indications left by the 
missionary Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta will certainly help us in disen- 
tangling this ethnologic and linguistic maze. That this labyrinth can 
become disentangled is an opinion, in which Alphonse Pinart, who 
lately explored these portions of territory, fully concurs. 

From De la Cuesta’s information, we gather the important facts, 
that the dialect known as Esselen or Eslen was identical with the Huelel 
of La Soledad Mission, and that the Karkin Indians, inhabiting the 
Straits of Carquines, also spoke a dialect of the same family, which we 
have called Mutsun. Another dialect of this family was heard in the 
rancheria or settlement of Saclan, and a Mutsun dialect, almost iden- 
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tical with that of San Juan Bautista, was spoken in the rancheria of 
Tuichun. In fact, dialects of Mutsun extended from the Pacific coast 
across the whole of California up to the Sierra Nevada, for the idioms 
spoken by Powers’ Miwok tribes are Mutsun also. 

An harmonious and vocalic Wintién dialect was or is spoken by the 
Suisun Indians on the northern side of the Bay of San Francisco. At 
the mission of San Juan Bautista, originally inhabited by Mozones or 
Mogones or Mutsunes, we also find a colony of the Yékurs race and lan- 
guage, called Nopthrinthres, perhaps brought there by the missionaries. 
Another Yékuts dialect obtained by him is that of the Lathru-unum. 

The vocabulary taken by the Padre at the mission of San Luis Obtspo 
differs largely from San Antonio and Santa Barbara, but agrees with 
the Obispo terms printed in Transactions of American Ethnologic 
Society, vol. ii. (1848). 

CHIMARIKO.—As far as we can judge from the two hundred words 
obtained by Stephen Powers, this almost extinct tribe spoke an idiom 
which constitutes a linguistic family for itself.. Its habitat is on the 
east branch of Trinity River, while the cognate, but extinct Chimalakwe 
was spoken on one of its tributaries, called New River. The language 
is vocalic; initial and medial syllables mostly end in vowels, but not 
final syllables. The numeral system is quinary, but, unlike that of the 
neighboring Pomo-Chimariko, shows some analogy with Wintin, with 
its northern dialects at least, by forming its plural in the same manner: 
tchimaritat, people; hupo-léchet, foes (hupo, foot); hdshot, eyes, cf. 
Wintin; matat, cars, tumut, eyes, semut, fingers. Some resemblances 
may be traced also in the radicals of both idioms, as in Ch. tchélit, 
black ; cf. W. tchololet, d/ack,; but they are too scanty to prove affinity. 

WasHO.—This Nevada race, much reduced in numbers by contests 
with other Indians, once extended from Honey Lake to the southern 
shores of Lake Tahoe, the modern city of Reno, on the Central Pacific 
Railroad, forming almost the centre of their ancient habitat. In pho- 
netics this language shows analogy with some Shoshoni dialects, by its 
tendency to nasalizing; talung, meck; hanga, mouth. The primary 
vowels a, i, u largely predominate over the others, and ai, au seem to 
be the only dipthongs. The area of the Washo language borders to 
the west on the Maidu, and Stephen Powers gives the following instances 
of analogy with the neighboring Pit River language: itsa, tooth; kukis, 
chest, breast, cf. Washo, tsdtsa, tooth ; tsikégus, chest. : 

Passing north into the vast timber and sage-brush lands, drained by 
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the Columbia river and other rivers running west of the coast range, 
we perceive that Oregon is almost as rich in linguistic areas as California. 
During my Oregonian trip, made in 1877, I obtained a list of 
words belonging to an idiom spoken on the State border, near Crescent 
City, Cal., on the Pacific coast, which was given to me as Shasti. Pho- 
netically, as well as radically, it differed so much from the Shasti spoken 
on the Klamath river (and at the same time from Tinne and all the 
neighboring stocks), that I could only after a long study identify it 
with the western Shasti dialects. A tribe called Shasti Scoton is now © 
settled on the Silitz reservation. On the same trip I also obtained a 
full classification of the dialects of the Kalapuya family of Willamet 
valley, which is as follows: 1. Atfalati (or Judlati, Wapatu), originally 
on Wapatu Lake, near Gaston, west of Portland City; 2. Yamhill, on 
the two Yamhill Creeks; 3. Lukamdyuk, on Lukamiute Creek; 4. Kala- 
puya proper, north of the Kalapuya Mountains, and west of the Wil- 
lamet River; 5. Ahdantchuyuk or Pudding River Indians, on Pudding 
River, and in French Prairie, east side of the valley; 6. Santiam (or 
Ahdlpam “Uplanders”), on the lower banks of the two Santiam 
Creeks, their upper course being held by the Santiam-Molale; 7. Ayan- 
kéld (or Yénkalla), on the headwaters of Umpqua River. The dialects 
of Kalapuya differ but little among themselves, with the exception of 
that of the Ayankéld, which is almost unintelligible to the others. 

It is strange that no ‘traveler of scientific attainments has ever 
visited and sketched the Indian tribes of the Oregonian coast. That 
they are warlike, great quarrelers end exceedingly superstitious may 
be gathered from the early reports of the Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs. Of the languages spoken between the southern limits of the 
Selish stock (Jillamuk, Nehélim and Nestucca' are the Oregonian dia- 
lects of Selish) and the Tinné of Rogue and Smith Rivers, only one, 
the Yakon, was known to exist.’ The majority of the coast Indians are 
now gathered at the Siletz reservation. Of the four linguistic families 
described below, and of each of their seven dialects, of which we have 
knowledge, I have published thirty-one terms in “ Globus,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Lander und Voelkerkunde, vol. xxxv., pp. 167, 168 (year 1879). 

YAkonéA.—Dialects of Yakona, Yacon or Yakina are spoken by the 
coast Indians living between Cape Foulweather and Cape Perpetua, and 
up the Alseya and Yakona (Yaquina) Rivers. Though there are prob- 
ably a multitude of dialects, we know at present of two only, the 
Yakona and the Alseya, spoken by tribes of the respective names, and 
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mutually not intelligible, for they differ about as much as German does 
from Scandinavian. Phonetically, both dialects are lacking the sounds 
f, v and r, but possess the lingual s (or thl) and the guttural aspirate, and 
most of their nouns emphasize the penultima. Alseya seems some- 
what more consonantic than Yakona. The prefixed personal pronoun 
my is tsi-, tsin-, same as in Kalapuya; the numerals do not follow the 
quinary system of counting, four being made up with the elements of 
two. The Alseya call their own country Niahamtak. 

SAYUSKLA.—Dialects of this stock are spoken on Lower Umpqua 
River, about twenty miles up from its outlet, north of it along the 
coast to Cape Perpetua, and on the Saydskla and Smith Rivers. Sin- 
slaw is a very common, but false orthography of this name, the true 
form of which seems to be Saydstkla (Horace Hale). Katlawatchat (or 
Kiliwatshat, Kalawatset) is the name of the tribe living at the outlet 
of Umpqua River, while the Saydskla tribe lives on Saydskla River. 
The language is decidedly more vocalic than that of the Yakona dia- 
lects; radically it differs from them in the important series of the parts 
of the animal body, of the colors and of the numerals, though the latter 
do not represent the quinary system, no more than they do in the 
Yakona, eight and four being made up of the elements of ¢wo, ha-atso, 
two; ha-atsun, four, Xa-atsohait, eight. But there is a strong radical 
coincidence with the Yakona family in the names of the seasons, in 
some meteorologic terms, and in a few other terms which might per- 
haps be loan words only. Affinity of the two groups does not seem to 
be altogether out of the question, ‘but of both a more critical and 
voluminous material must be submitted, laid down in a sedentific 
alphabet, before an ultimate decision can be given. Some of the color 
adjectives are formed by syllabic reduplication. 

KUsa is spoken in various dialects, differing but little among them- 
selves, on Coos River and Coos Bay, and Horace Hale gives also the 
forms Ka-is and Kwokwo-%s for the tribal name. According to Dr. T. 
T. Milhau,. the Kowes Indians numbered, in 1856, about 300 souls, 
and called themselves Anasitch. Syllables terminate in consonants; 
they also begin with consonants, for initial vowels are rather excep- 
tional, and seem to be prefixes or parts of such. The numeration sys- 
tem is the quatornary one. 

TAKILMA.—A number of dialects are spoken on Lower Rogue River 
and vicinity, and the specimen of two dialects before me prove them to 
belong to the same family. The tribe which converses in one of these 
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is called Jakilma by Dr. Hazen, who has furnished a collection of words, 
and although the other dialect differs not inconsiderably, both seem 
mutually intelligible. The numeral series follows the qninary system, 
but none of the color names show a trace of syllabic reduplication, 
which is so frequently met with in the color adjectives of the interior of 
Oregon. Phonetically, Takilma is more sonorous, or, at least, more vo- 
calic than Kasa, a large majority of syllables closing in vowels. 

In my last article I did not treat of the languages spoken by the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. They cannot be classed among the 
idioms of the Pacific States, for New Mexico physically belongs to the 
drainage basin of the Gulf of Mexico, and its idioms differ in many par- 
ticulars from what we observe in the languages of the Western slope. 
Nevertheless, an opportunity offers itself here to discuss them. 

Long ago Pueblo Indians and the singular, unique structure of their 
dwellings had become an object of historical speculation. Mexicans 
and Anglo-Americans, contemplating with awe the greatness and power 
of the Atzec empire, and the artistic achievements of this wonderful, 
but thoroughly barbaric race, which had become more cultured only 
through contact with the Toltic civilization, have filled volumes 
with theories upon the location of the “seven caves,” the legendary 
cradle of this people. This locality, like the home of the Chichimecs 
and most other American nations, was reported to lie to the north of 
Mexico; reasons sufficient for these authors to locate it among the New 
Mexican Pueblos, the only civilized Indians ever met with in olden 
times in North America, outside of the Mexican territory. 

Now what have the Aztecs in common with the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico? They lived in houses built of mud or stone and were 
agriculturists; that is all. The oldest, and, therefore, the most important, 
characteristics of a people, race and language, are far from being com- 
mon to both, and even secondary and more recent characteristics, as 
implements, manners, customs, laws, government, religions, beliefs, wor- 
ship and traditions, have not been shown to be identical in both. The 
languages of New Mexico further prove, that the people speaking them 
consists of three distinct races, or of four, should we add the Moqui Pue- 
blos of Arizona. Now as the Aztecs cannot be related:to all four, to 
which one could they be akin? The following exposé of the New Mex- 
ican linguistic families will show better than anything else the hollow- 
ness of similar theories : 

Rio GRANDE PUEBLO.—This family of idioms is almost exclusively 
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confined to the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, extending through 
the valleys of a few of its tributaries only. Itseems to have stretched 
formerly far south intothe Mexican and Texan territories, but we know 
of no northern limit than the one given by the Taos language. All the 
Rio Grande idioms have borrowed a few terms from Shoshoni lan- 
guages, though these did not alter in the least the physiognomy of the 
five Pueblo dialects sketched below. These are mutually unintelligible, 
but have many peculiarities in common, which are as follows: 

Their words are usually short and the idioms have a general ten- 
dency towards brevity of forms; the words are frequently obscured 
by nasalization. They have in common the sound f and several deriv- 
ational suffixes, the demonstrative pronoun na used as a definite article, 
and another demonstrative pronoun or particle, -e, -€, -a, which is always 
sufixed and emphasjzed. Aztec shows none of these particulars, and 
Aztec words often show a complexity the length of which has become 
almost proverbial. 

They have in common many terms for concrete objects, as for the 
parts of the human body, some meteorological terms, and the first five 
numerals, but differ considerably in their color adjectives. 

Taos, the northernmost of the Rio Grande dialects, is spoken by the 
Taos or Takhé, who are mixed with Picuris and Apaches ; it is more 
closely related to Tafio than to the rest of these dialects. Pueblos; 
Taos and Ticori. 

Tano, spoken by the inhabitants of Isleta, of Isleta del Paso, and of 
Sandia. TZehua, or Téwa (téhua means house), is the dialect, of which we 
possess some grammatic knowledge through the labors of Dr. Oscar 
Loew ; sub-dialects of it are heard in the pueblos (or adobe villages) of 
Tesuque, San Ildefonso, Nambe, San Juan, or Ochi, Santa Clara, Pojo- 
aque, Los Luceros, and in the Tehua village on one of the Moqui 
mesas. TZemes, on Temes River (a western affluent of the Rio Grande), 
consolidated with Indians’ from Old Pecos. The Temes Indians call 
their pueblo Walatoa. iro, spoken by the Indians of Sineci, or Sinici, 
a few miles below El Paso del Norte. This dialect has no gutteral 
aspirates, and a few nasalized vowels only, a circumstance which is 
attributed by Mr. J. R. Bartlett, who took an unpublished vocabulary 
there, to the habit of conversing in Spanish. It possesses a sound which | 
is written Zr by him. Through the addition of the emphasized é all 
terms of the vocabulary become oxytonized. 

KERA.—The dialects of this family are spoken west of the Rio 
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Grande, on San Juan River and its tributaries; nowhere but at San 
Domingo Kera Indians have settled east of the Rio Grande. The 
pueblos of this family are: The Kawaiko pueblos on the San Juan 
River: Laguna,’ Acoma, Hasatch, Povuate, Moquino; the Kera or . 
Quéres pueblos on or near the Rio Grande, northeast of the Kawaiko 
pueblos: Santa Afia and Cia, both on Temes river, Silla or Tséa, San 
Felipe, San Domingo, Cochiti. To judge from the specimens, these 
dialects do not differ much among themselves, so as to be mutually 
intelligible. The phonetics differ entirely from those of the Rio 
Grande idioms. 

Kera abounds in sibilants, gutturals and aspirants (h), but lacks b, d, f, 
l and, we may add, r, the latter sound almost entirely wanting. Words 
and sylables frequently end in -m, -n, tch, -t. The language possesses 
a dual in the noun and in the verb. Affinity of Kera with Aztec or any 
other Nahuatl idiom is out of the question. 

ZuUN1.—This is spoken in the Zufiu pueblos, located near the bine. 
ary of New Mexico and Arizona. Many ruined towns are found in the 
vicinity, Zufii and Ojo de Pescado on Zufii River, a tributary of the 
Colorado Choquito, and El Moro, east of them, being the only ones 
inhabited now. All words of this language end in vowels, and 
many of them are largely polysyllabic. In this they differ from the 
language of the Rio Grande Pueblos, as well as in their quinary system 
of numeration. The Zufii language kept itself remarkably free of the 
intrusion of Shoshoni elements. 

Moqui.—The Moqui or Méki towns of Arizona are speaking a Sho- 
shoni (or Numa) language; this fact can be regarded now as certain, 
being fully evidenced by a number of vocabularies recently obtained. 
But the great diversity of their language from Pai-Uta, Uta and the 
Californian branch of Shoshoni, proves that the Méki seceded from the 
main stock many centuries ago. MOki is only a nick-name given to one 
of their towns, which had declined to give battle to some enemy : it 
means “dead,” in the sense of “cadaverous, stinking.” The people 
calls itself Shinumo. The language being of the Shoshoni stock, I have 
no need to present its peculiarities. I conclude by giving the names of 
their pueblos erected on four high mesas or bluffs formed by erosion. 
On the northeastern mesa lie Tsitamovi, Hualvi (also called Obiki) and 
a Tehua or Tewa pueblo; on another mesa, south of this, are Mushan- 
ganevi and Shebaidlavi ; southwest of this, Shongépavi, on a third mesa; 
and on the westernmost lies Oraivi, containing about one half of the 
whole Méke population of 1,790 souls. 
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To establish linguistic families from the dialectic material on hand 
is sometimes an easy, sometimes a difficult task. Success depends as 
well on the correctness and fullness of the material, as on the ethnologic 
and linguistic knowledge of the investigator. All historic and senti- 
mental bias of every description must be entirely got rid of in making 
inquiries of this character. 

To establish distinct families of languages is tantamount not only to 
establishing the ancient state of nationalities, but of racial discrepancies 
among tribes. Radical difference in language always proves an original 
diversity, more or less strong, of bodily constitution; but, on the other 
side, racial difference is ot, empirically speaking, a/ways accompanied 
by radical linguistic diversity. There are rare instances recorded in his- 
tory where one race was forced or prevailed upon to adopt the language 
of another. The disparity of linguistic families shows conclusively, 
that the respective tribes or nations have formed their idioms in coun- 
tries distant from each other, and in most instances, widely distant, 
isolated from each other and in mutual ignorance of each other Thus 
the Yuchi tribe, whose ancient habitat is the country extending between 
the Chatahutchi and the Savannah Rivers, viz., the central parts of 
Georgia, were always regarded as a peculiar people by the Maskoki 
surrounding them; their language entirely differs from the Maskoki 
idiom, and if the national legend of the latter tribe, which pretends that 
they were originally Trans-Mississippians, has any foundation in fact, it 
would form an argument to prove that the Yuchi inhabited the Gulf 
territories east of the Mississippi long before the Maskoki. If this was 
so, the Yuchi then probably occupied a much larger area of territory 
than they did in the eighteenth century. 

Wherever we see linquistic families covering a small area only, we 
are entitled to assume that the people speaking them resisted with suc- 
cess, through the course of centuries, wars, inroads, famine and other 
disturbances which have exterminated many other communities. Must 
we ascribe the large number of these families on the Western slope to 
a more peaceable disposition of the coast tribes, because they lived on 
fish rather than on game, or is the cause of it the protection afforded by 
high-towering mountain ridges? For both causes reasons can be 
adduced, and many other causes may have operated also. 

A comparative study of the languages and dialects of a country 
léads to inquiries into the radical portion of the idioms compared. To 
trace the derivation of a word, is to trace its history and that of the 
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ideas which became connected with it in the lapse of centuries. We 
are brought to distinguish between loan words borrowed from. other 
idioms and words pertaining to the language itself. Loan words are 
most important for tracing international commerce, social intercourse, 
the spread of certain ideas concerning law, philosophy, religion, art 
and science. The loan words from Sanscrit and Zend discovered in 
Genesis and other Hebrew texts of Scripture have proved the existence 
of commercial relations between the Hebrews and the coasts of Persia 
and India. A large number of loan words in the Latin language, of 
which we mention alauda, tenca, lar, lucuma, classis, gubernare, pulcher, 
purpur, burgum, ambactus, :tunica, ambubaia, show conclusively that 
there existed in historic and prehistoric times connections of the people 
of the Latium with the Gauls, Etruscans, Greeks, Germans and Semites. 
Discoveries comparable to these will be made concerning Indian inter- 
tribal commerce, as soon as our scientists can be brought at last to 
comprehend the importance of these researches. 

Linguistic studies undertaken for the purpose of advancing ethno- 
graphic knowledge may bring forth results not less important. The 
curious fact that sum, moon and month are called by the same term in 
many, if not in the majority of Indian languages, must raise within us 
the query, “ Why is this so?” The Timucua term for the moon is acu- 
hiba, “the one who tells.” In the Klamath language of southwestern 
Oregon sun and moon is shapash, “the iudicator,” and here the moon 
has another name besides, ukatkdsh, “the broken one, the one going to 
pieces;” in Klamath myths the Moon isthe Sun’s son. Analogous to 
this “indicator of time” is the English moon, originally man, the “ meas- 
uring one,” the measurer of time. 

No less instructive for historic ethnology are the terms for woman. 
In English both wife and woman (wip and wip-man in Anglo-Saxon) 
mean “ the weaver, the weaving person,” the latter being merely a 
compound of the former; originally wife had no reference to the 
married state. The Latin femina, the Greek gyné have reference to 
child-bearing, but in the Pit River language wife is télimé, iteluma, 
“the worker,” from italimi, to work; in the Ara or Kaérok language on 
the Klamath River, Northern California, woman and wife is ashiktawa, 
“the carrier;” in the Klamath of Oregon woman and wife, in the sin- 
gular number, is snawédshash, “adorned with neckwear.” Not devoid 
of signification is the circumstance that in many western languages the 
same word is used for wife and woman. 
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Similar inferences on ancient customs and ideas of our Indians can 
be drawn from the fact, that in some of their languages a chief means 
rich; a wigwam, intertwining (of branches or sticks); tobacco, an inter- 
mixture, commingling, and that meat is sometimes called after the deer, 
while at other times it is found to be a derivative of the verb ¢o doi/. I 
conclude this article by calling attention to the mode by which reli- 
gious ideas were formed, and’ religious worship inaugurated, among 
some ancient nations, through the constant use of certain epithets given 
to elementary powers of nature. 

ALBERT S. GATSCHET 


Nore.—The foregoing article is a sequel to the author's article on the Indian Languages 
of the Pacific States and Territories, published in the Magazine of American History, March, 
1877. [f, 145.] As oe Ge 

1 The Nestucca call themselves Ja-ga-hosh. 


? Horatio Hale’s Ethnology and. Philology of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, Philadelphia, 
1846, 


3. The inhabitants of Lagune call themselves Sitsimé ; the Indian name of the pueblo of Santa 
Aiia is Tomiya, that of San Felipe, Kalistcha, 
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ROGER LUDLOWE: THE FATHER OF CONNECTICUT 
JURISPRUDENCE 


Among the New England fathers who laid the foundations of our Repub- 
lic was one who bore the unfamiliar name which stands at the head of this 
paper. Certain peculiarities of temperament, rather than of character, 
seem to have made him unattractive to contemporary recorders, and what 
appears that concerns him in later history is fragmentary and more or less 
tinged with prejudice and error. In justice to his memory, we have taken 
some pains to gather within a brief and fair narrative the strangely meagre 
accounts of his career. 

Roger Ludlowe was a resident of Dorchester, Dorsetshire, England, 
when history with briefest ceremony’ in the year 1629 introduced him to 
American affairs. His age then was not far from forty. He was a lawyer 
by profession, and, it is said, was of noble lineage.’ His religious and 
social standing are indicated from his being chosen as an Assistant of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company. This company paid £15,000 for its charter, 
and was the first corporation receiving royal sanction to operate in New 
England, being made up of men who, like Ludlowe, represented the best 
Non-conforming element. On the 20th of March, 1630, the company 
ventured its first ship—the Mary and Fohn—with one hundred and forty 
souls, for New England. This ship is described as ‘‘ Mr. Ludlowe’s vessel.” 
The voyage ended May 30th, on the coast of Massachusetts, at Nantasket, 
and Ludlowe promptly secured a favorable site for a settlement up the 
Charles River, which, in touching old-home reference, he called Dorchester. 

On the 23d of August the company held its first Court of Assistants, and 
appointed Ludlowe leading member of the Corps of Magistrates. In the 
spring of 1632, Captain John Mason came over, and at once attached 
himself to Ludlowe’s settlement. Here we have a remarkable trio—Endi- 
cott, Mason, Ludlowe! It is a suggestive fact, that this companionship, 
if not intimacy, was never interrupted by those family jars which Ludlowe 
was inclined to create. 

It was at the second General Court, where a discussion arose in regard 
to some new election regulations, which he suspected had been made be- 
forehand—after the manner of the modern caucus—that Ludlowe’s impetu- 
ous personality began to show itself; for, as is recorded, ‘‘he thereupon 
grew into passion and said then we should have no government, continued 
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stiff in his opinions, and though the matter was cleared in the judgment of 
the rest, protested he would then return to England ” (Winthrop i., 158). 

I.udlowe possessed a large intellect, but little self-control. England’s 
Universities had thoroughly trained him in the manual of letters ; he was 
especially well drilled in jurisprudence, and brought to the chaotic Colonies 
clearly defined notions of legislative polity. Stirring and brave, he was 
equally ready to avert danger by expedient, or face it by intrepid action. In 
these essentials no one of his associates was better equipped to confront the 
stern problems of the times. But, on the other hand, he was self-willed, 
and often self-asserting to a repelling degree. He utterly wanted the swavi- 
ter in modo, or the unruffled affability especially demanded of a popular 
man of affairs. Instead of objecting with consideration, he opposed with 
effrontery : his persistence made enemies, when repression would have won 
friends. Thus, at the critical moment, when loss of balance meant the up- 
setting of well-digested plans, his oft-time infirmities of temper would out- 
weigh the product of a keen, comprehensive mind, and men of less natural 
force, but greater self-control, would secure popular favor and master the 
situation. He, himself, was the sentinel that opened the door for the enemy. 

Ambitious, he ever aspired-to the first place ; and when, in 1634, Haynes 
was elected Governor, himself being Deputy, he protested that ‘‘ the elec- 
tion was void for that the representatives had agreed upon the matter 
before they came ;” and his frequent dictation to the General Court during 
the year became so obnoxious that, at the expiration of his term of office, 
his name was stricken from the roll of Assistants and the Company alto- 
gether. In this latter misery he had whatever consolation there was in 
congenial company. Endicott, his brother-in-law, was also at this time 
deprived of his office, his offence being the notable one of cutting the cross 
from the royal banner. 

In 1635, Ludlowe, bristling with new projects, organized a company to 
settle in Conriecticut ; and in March was appointed by the Bay Company, 
who still recognized his abilities, one of a ‘‘Commission to govern the 
people of Connecticut for the space of a year now next coming.” On the 
15th of October—the pleasant month when New England pays her homage 
to the Eastern world by donning an Oriental costume—Ludlowe’s com- 
pany, of about threescore, began the journey to the Connecticut, or 
Fresh River. The distance was one hundred miles. They were to 
traverse a region that for unknown centuries had whispered its secrets only 
to the heathen, and now reluctantly revealed them to Christian importunity. 
But the compass pointed an unerring line of march; the axe laid low the 
defiant tree, whose prostrate body then bridged the swollen stream. 
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Neither river nor mountain, tangled thicket nor treacherous swamp, stayed 
the pilgrimage of this stern people. It was a journey of curiously mingled 
light and shade. The solemn visage, the peaked hat, and sober garb con- 
trasted quaintly with the bright hues and buoyant air of autumn; the sad 
gown but rosy face of the Puritan damsel were fitting accompaniments of 
russet and crimson foliage, song and plumage of wondering birds; and as 
the savage crept through the underbrush, his murderous whoop was checked 
as the bold colonist uttered the psalm, ‘‘ His truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler ; thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day,” and he gazed in awe at- the motley procession, the 
pioneers of the vast army that was advancing upon ‘‘ that new world which 
is the old.” It was a fortnight’s rough travel, but not altogether cheerless ; 
and ending at Windsor, a hasty thanksgiving recognized the auspicious 
smiles of Heaven. 

The Connecticut settlements soon grew too large to continue under the 
governance of the Bay, and in 1638 they became a separate colony. We 
may be sure that Roger Ludlowe had an eye to the chief office. Strangely 
enuugh, at this time Haynes joined the new colony, and was elected its 
Governor. Ludlowe, although made Lieutenant-Governor—the first to as- 
sume that dignity—and also first justice of the peace, made no attempt to 
conceal his disappointment. That he should again be defeated by Haynes, 
and in a field of his own choosing, had an appearance of fatality. We cannot 
wonder that the high-strung Ludlowe gave violent expression to his chagrin, 
and made a stormy entrance into Connecticut politics. He entered upon the 
duties of his office, however, with that rare intelligence and vigor for which 
he was distinguished, and soon adapted himself to the environment with 
more repression than had been expected. Indeed, at this juncture there 
was little time to nourish spleen or brood over personal ills. The colony 
was confronted with many perils. The Indian tribes could, at any con- 
certed moment, fall upon the settlers with four or five thousand warriors. 
Stirred up, as was suspected, by the Dutch traders, the Narragansetts were 
already on the war-path, and Endicott had just captured their fort at 
Block Island. Captain Underhill, the ‘‘ Friar Tuck” of the New England 
greenwood, had just feasted his twenty merry men in the Dutch fort of 
Good Hope; and his grotesque exploit—the fort was empty—had further 
exasperated the people of New Netherlands.. During the Pequot war which 
ensued, Ludlowe, who was soldier as well as scholar, accompanied the ex- 
pedition against the Indian fort near Mystic, and shared in whatever glory 
attaches to that memorable holocaust. 

It was while pursuing the remnants of the Pequots along the Connecti- 
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cut shore, west of Saybrook, that his attention was arrested by that favored 
tract which the Indians called Unguowa. With a sort of prophetic inspira- 
tion he at once named it Fairfield; and he determined at an early day to 
form a settlement there. The fertile and picturesque spot that had thus 
appealed to his cupidity as well as sentiment, was the same that, two and 
a half centuries later, received the graceful salute of the late Dr. Osgood: 
‘* Fairfield, that speaks to us to-day in a masterpiece of God’s own handi- 
work, as it spoke to our fathers a quarter of a thousand years ago.” 

Late in the fall of 1639 (or as some insist, 1640), Ludlowe, with eight or 
ten families, removed frem Windsor to Fairfield, which became his home 
and the centre of his varied activities for fifteen years. We would gladly 
chronicle that he brought to this fair region a more chastened spirit, but it 
is in accordance with historic truth that on the very threshold of his new 
home he precipitated a controversy. His cattle had been driven in ad- 
vance and pastured on pleasant meadows whose ownership had not been 
officially defined. He was called to account by the Court for ‘‘ undue haste 
in taking up Uncowa.” In his defence, he said: ‘‘ the hand of the Lord was 
upon him in taking away some of his cattle, which prevented him from sell- 
ing some, and being under-apprehension that others intended to take up 
said place which might be prejudicial to this Commonwealth, he adventured 
to drive his cattle thither” (Colonial Record). The Court fined him £50, 
administered a slight reprimand, and shortly after authorized the founding of 
the town. Space will not admit of analysis here. Ludlowe was no readier 
to relegate improvidences to the ‘‘ hand of the Lord” than his associates. 
He shared the most of the peculiar views of contemporaries—even his 
exceptional intelligence was not proof against the prevailing belief in witch- 
craft. He was active, indeed, in convicting the notable Goody Knapp, and 
was present at the hanging of this victim of that epidemic of insanity, in 
Fairfield. He also contrived to get into personal trouble on the tragic oc- 
casion. Just before the execution, the ‘‘ witch” had descended the. ladder 
and made a confession to Ludlowe—so he insisted—which included an ac- 
cusation against one Goodwife Staples as being also a witch. He did not 
hesitate to reiterate the charge; the husband of Mrs. Staples had him ar- 
raigned at the Court in New Haven, May 29, 1654, and Ludlowe, although 
there were many extenuating circumstances, was fined £25 (New Haven 
Col. Rec., vol. ii., p. 77) for ‘‘ defaming the fair name of Goodwife Staples.” 

While at Fairfield, Ludlowe was three times Deputy Governor of Con- 
necticut, several time representative to the Colonial Assembly, and, during 
his residence there, continually held responsible office. On February 26, 
1840, he purchased of the Indians, no doubt with a view to another settle- 
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ment, that part of Norwalk which lies between the Saugatuck and Norwalk 
rivers. The price paid was: ‘‘ 8 fathoms of wampum, 6 coates, 10 hatchets, 
10 hoes, 10 knives, 10 sissors, 10 Jewse harpes, 10 fathoms of tobackoe, 3 
kettles of six hands about, and 10 looking glasses,” and afterward sold the 
tract with the proviso ‘‘ that it should be thereafter systematically im- 
proved ’’—an agreement suggestive of the progressive public spirit of the 
man. 

Neither history nor tradition opens a window through which we may 
glance at the fireside or touch upon the inner life of this many-sided man. 
For several years no notable public event interrupts the routine of his prim- 
itive frontier life, which, however, included every-day experiences freighted 
with hourly responsibilities. His duties as magistrate were grave and in- 
cessant. The Indians, too, lurked on the forest borders, or even in the 
long grass of the near pastures, and to milk a cow, or fell a tree, was to risk 
the swift and deadly arrow. They broke every treaty ; they hovered like 
grim spectres about the paths by day; they drove sleep from the pillow at 
night. Writing to a friend—the letter is still partially preserved—he says : 
‘* the few that are left from the watches are not able to stand upon their 
legs ; what we plant is before our own doors, little anything else.” 

But the salient feature of Ludlowe’s career, the grand achievement of 
his life, was his large share in originating and putting into practical opera- 
tion the original laws of Connecticut. When, after the Pequot war, the 
General Court met to decide upon a frame of government, he was unani- 
mously appointed to make the draft. Of this great paper it is not too much 
to say, briefly, that in its immediate application and far-reaching results it 
ranks with the best that have been formulated by the profoundest states- 
men. It was not perfect: Ludlowe was not a perfect legislator ; but it ap- 
proached so near completeness that Bacon said of it: “It is the first 
example in history of a written Constitution—a distinct organic law, 
and defining its powers.’”” On April 19, 1646, the Court again selected 
Ludlowe to frame a State paper. He was “‘ desired to take some pains in 
drawing forth a Body of Laws for the Government of this Commonwealth,” 
and it was also further ordered that he “should, besides the paying of a 
hired man, be further considered for his pains.” Of the enduring value of 
this second model paper—a model that has shaped the vast machinery of 
our national legislation—let Bancroft speak. He says: ‘‘ Kings have been 
dethroned, recalled, dethroned again, and so many constitutions framed 
and formed, stifled or subtracted, that memory may despair of a complete 
catalogue ; but the people of Connecticut have found no reason to deviate 
essentially from the government as established by their fathers.” 
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We are bound in fairness to state, in this connection, that so reliable a 
historian as Dr. Palfrey ‘‘ sees the statesmanlike mind of Haynes ”’ as well as 
‘the lawyerlike hand of Ludlowe”’ in this document. Without admitting or 
disputing that, as Palfrey infers, Haynes helped to round out this great work, 
we may venture the remark, that, in rearing a great structure, the builder may 
avail himself of the strongest material without detracting from his own skill, 
or future renown of the edifice. We may also add, that, by Palfrey’s own 
showing, Ludlowe was hardly the man to call in the aid of so formidable a 
rival as Haynes. The worthy Doctor also hints that the work was ‘‘ largely 
added to from the Massachusetts laws,” which we do not deny; but the 
addition was made in 1650, and Ludlowe’s Constitution was finished in 1647. 

We submit that the Code, notwithstanding its subsequent additions, 
was as much the work of Roger Ludlowe as the United States Constitu- 
tion is the work of its recognized authors. The General Court, sitting in 
February, 1651, ordered ‘‘ compensation for his great pains in drawing out 
and transcribing, concluding and establishing the same in May last.” It 
was, moreover, by universal consent called ‘‘ Ludlowe’s Code,” and by it 
the author gained the well-merited distinction of ‘‘ The Father of Connec- 
ticut Jurisprudence.” : 

In 1604 the Colonists, especially those of Connecticut, alarmed at inroads 
of the Indians, whom, they still persisted, were instigated by the Dutch trad- 
ers, appealed to the General Courts for protection. Ina ‘‘ spirit of self-preser- 
vation and not of sedition,” they urged the subjugation of the New Nether- 
lands as the only avenue to permanent peace. Ludlowe warmly espoused 
the appeal to arms, but Massachusetts declined to enter upon war, though 
she permitted a company to be recruited in Boston, and through her influence 
Connecticut, while admitting the emergency, refused her official sanction. 
The agents of Cromwell, too, who was then on the eve of war with Holland, 
urged on the Colonists. 

Favored by Cromwell, backed by the people, and indignant at the 
apathy of the Courts, Ludlowe had never before met with such opportunity 
for the full play of his talents and fiery zeal. The planters in the vicin- 
ity of his home boldly determined to declare war on their own account. 
They gathered at Fairfield, appointed him commander-in-chief, and only 
awaited his order to march on the New Netherlands. Beset by the hot- 
headed Connecticut colonist on this side, and by the foremost champion of 
Puritanism on the other side of the Atlantic, the thrifty Hollanders were in 
danger of annihilation. But it was otherwise ordered. England conquered 
with the pen, and the news of her bloodless victory cooled the ardor of her 
children in America, 
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Ludlowe, suddenly yielding to popular reaction and the inexorable logic 
‘of events, sheathed his ambitious sword. Perhaps, with his turn for the 
classics, he was inclined, like the defeated Roman, to fall upon its point ; 
he certainly committed political suicide. The people of Fairfield were 
called to account by the General Court ; and although Ludlowe, personally, 
was unmolested, it was clear that he was implicated with an armed insurrec- 
tion, and forever disqualified for government office in Connecticut. With 
unfeigned regret he concluded to withdraw from the scenes of his brightest 
hopes and bitterest disappointments. 

The mystery attending his voluntary exile has not been a popular one. 
_The colonial historians do not appear to have troubled themselves to solve 
it. Barber, Trumbull, Hollister, Palfrey, and others, despatch him to Vir- 
ginia and unbroken obscurity, as if, like the Spartan law-giver, he had 
bound the people to a code’of laws until his return, and then disappeared 
forever. He did not, however, ‘‘ pass his remaining days in Virginia and 
in obscurity,” although he had disposed of his lands and announced his in- 
tention of sailing with his family and effects for Virginia, in a vessel owned 
by one Captain John Manning. This vessel, however, was seized by the 
authorities at New Haven, and her owner brought to court, April 26, 1654, 
to answer a charge of contraband trading. Ludlowe appeared in court and 
‘‘informed the Governor how inconvenient and what a damage it would 
prove to him if the vessel was staid which he had hired to transport him 
and his family,” and offered £100 security for Manning. But he afterward 
withdrew the bond; the vessel was condemned as lawful prize, and sold at 
Milford by zach of candle—i.e., the bid was adjudged when an inch of can- 
dle had been burned. Ludlowe therefore changed his purpose, and sailed 
for England. 

Nor did he ever return to Virginia, unless in such questionable shape 
as the Gray Champion of Hawthorne his restless spirit revisited the 
glimpses of the moon in the Old Dominion. That he ended his days in 
obscurity is so wholly at variance with the irrepressible force of the man as 
to invite doubt of the statement, and investigation justifies the doubt. He 
is known to have been conspicuous in England, in 1656, when, as one of a 
Board of Commissioners, he reported to the Privy Council at Whitehall. 
He is also heard of at Holyhead in 1658, just after Cromwell’s death, having 
‘‘newly returned from Ireland.” 

More than one historian has, without giving authority, charged Lud- 
lowe with ‘‘ taking off with him the Town Records, of which he was custo- 
dian,” when he left Fairfield ; and it has long been the popular belief that he 
was guilty of this petty larceny. Independent of the fact that the charge has 
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no better backing than vague tradition, it would seem wholly irreconcilable 
with his probity during twenty-four years of office ; and the small intrinsic 
value of the property, the absence of motive, and the sensitive pride of the 
man, would all argue against it. Fortunately, research reveals the fact that 
the ‘‘ missing records were afterwards found’”’; their absence from the pres- 
ent Town Records may be explained by many easy analogies. 

In conclusion, we think we may express astonishment that a charge so 
groundless and cruel should so long obscure the renown of one who laid 
the foundation of our Government. We are amazed, and must express it, 
that in the ‘‘ Christian Commonwealth” whose groundwork he designed, 
in the very town he founded, this absurd charge should have general cre- 
dence, even up to the hour of this writing. But this popular fallacy, like 
many another offspring of mythical tradition, fades in the searching light of 
truth. What the after-career of Roger Ludlowe was in the parent country 
we cannot at present ascertain, and are therefore unable to pursue our sub- 
ject across the Atlantic until it loses itself on the misty borders of the ‘‘ un- 
known sea”; and perhaps it is as well that we now take leave while the 
light of research, like the gleam of a December star, pierces the wintry 
clouds of prejudice and obloquy, and brightens the path he trod in New 
England. : 

WM. A. BEERS 


* Lt.-General. Sir Edmond Ludlow(e), in his Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 681, refers to him, doubt. 
less, when speaking of ‘‘ my cousin Roger Ludlow(e).” 











LONGFELLOW IN HIS RELATION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Ample justice is now being done to the character of the late Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, who merits the warmest eulogy that has been paid 
to his memory either as a poet, a scholar, or asa man. None but inferior 
minds can be moved with envy by the contemplation of his world-wide 
fame. It is well earned. The pure and healthful pleasure which his varied 
works have afforded would alone entitle him to universal regard. He has 
proved both a literary stimulus and a source of moral inspiration. A poet of 
absolute purity, there is not a phrase in one of his many compositions that 
either he or his reader could desire to have blotted out. His mind reflected 
what was beautiful and true and of good report, while his themes were 
treated in accordance with methods suited not only to the higher and the 
average capacity, but to the great class of plain minds. Philosophy sought 
without avail to draw him out of the life of the people to follow her ab- 
struse moods. The scene of his activity lay among every-day mortal men, 
whom he visited at their firesides with a song and story capable of touching 
all impressible hearts. As a poet, Longfellow entered into the sweet home 
affections, while souls smitten with sorrow could turn to his sympathy and 
find relief. He was the poet of the people, being, indeed, the most popular 
of all modern writers of verse. Since his lamented decease the statistics have 
been spread before the public in various forms, showing the number of his 
readers in different lands. In winning the ear of the masses he surpassed 
all his rivals. In England, even, his constituency, we are told, outnumbers 
that of the Poet Laureate ; while oriental languages, with all their affluence, 
have been taxed to make his conceptions a part of the popular thought of 
highly cultivated people in warm, imaginative and poetic lands. 

A degree of popularity like this, achieved, too, within so short a time, in- 
deed excites surprise, leading many to regard the columns of figures and bib- 
liographical accounts of translations as so many pledges of enduring fame. 
Time alone, however, can reveal the true place of Longfellow in the public 
estimation. As Americans, we all could wish to see his supremacy as a 
popular poet maintained ; yet other poets, in time, will come, men of equal 
power and of similar tastes and sympathies, making their appeal to the 
same human nature, and winning, perhaps, the same share of popular 
regard. They and he may be forgotten. Possibly it may require even 
but a short period to dismiss any poet of this class to the realms of forget- 
fulness and shade. Who can say? 
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If universal good-will could render any man immortal, the name of 
Longfellow would of necessity be regarded as one of those names destined 
never to die. Nevertheless, nothing is more uncertain than popularity, 
while many readers, as they look into the poet’s productions, fail to 
discern many of those great intellectual elements required to insure the 
lasting remembrance and homage of thoughtful minds. - Mr. Longfellow 
was not a ‘‘great” poet. He never rose in any sustained flight to the 
height of ‘‘In Memoriam,” while no one asks how he appears in con- 
trast with still higher minds. But let us turn to inquire if his writings 
have any special connection with the history of our country that is likely 
to insure them a permanent place. 

Mr. Longfellow was not a national poet. Little that he ever wrote can 
be identified with the greater aspirations of the American people. While 
possessing all those patriotic impulses that dignify the citizen’s private life, 
he seldom exhibited in his writings that sparkling exuberance which over- 
flows in the works of a class of men, and constitutes their verse a source of 
national inspiration. At the end of his poem on ‘‘ The Building of the 
Ship,” the imprisoned patriotism found vent, though it generally remained 
sealed. On provincial themes he was not so silent, yet in connection with 
New England he was far from ardent, and, upon the whole, was chary. 
In one place, speaking of Plymouth, he quotes the saying that three king- 
doms had been sifted to get the seed for that particular planting, but he does 
not say much about the crop. On the other hand, in his Tragedies, ‘‘ John 
Endicott” and ‘‘ Giles Corey,” he draws a picture of early New England 
that for repulsiveness need not be excelled ; a picture, indeed, which com- 
ing from the hand of a stranger, would have been regarded as the offspring 
of a mind bent upon blackening New England’s fame. There is little 
in his writings to indicate enthusiasm on the part of the poet fora class 
of sentiments that the panegyrist holds so dear. He never gave currency 
to those stock ideas so precious in the eyes of a Hemans or a Sprague; 
much less did he approach the chromo style of the Plymouth Rock oration. 
Whatever he may have thought on some subjects, he kept his own counsel 
so far as the public was concerned, neither in the case of Pilgrim nor Prel- 
ate finding any particular reason for unbounded praise. As the result, he 
is no more thoroughly identified with New England traditions than those of 
the nation. He found his ‘‘ Native Land” in that Country sung in the rich 
verse of Bernard of Morlaix. Yet while in thought his soul aspired to 
scenes lying beyond the Cosmos, he loved the terrestrial world, and the 
whole of it. He was not provincial. His mind harmonized with the under- 
tone of mankind at large. Still he was not without a pronounced fondness 
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for the older portion of the world. Indeed, it might possibly be said that 
with him it was always outre mer. There is nothing in his apostrophe to 
the ‘‘ Union” that, on poetic grounds, might not have been addressed to the 
British Constitution. His sympathies were with the elder, medizval world, 
with the legendary days, with the monk in his cloister, rather than with 
modern statesmen and aggressive reforms. He was reverent and religious, 
dwelling upon Love instead of Law. He would view heaven through the 
cathedral windows, rather than in the lurid page of the catechism of the 
iconoclast who broke the windows. He admired, as who does not, the many 
rare aspects of New England life and landscape, but, as a rule, his mind 
attained its fullest glow when dwelling upon days that are dead, and men 
and things he never knew. The great Catholic festivals also had their 
charm, and he was at home among monasteries and crypts. . He was familiar 
with church steeples and belfries, bells, baptistries, and fonts of holy water. 
Nothing was alien to him thatwas human. Hewas an eclectic, and cham- 
pioned no particular cause. He indeed wrote strong words about the slave, 
but he printed them prudently, which was well. In fact, his anti-slavery 
puems told powerfully with some classes, and form an essential feature in 
that department of his writings classed as Americana. His feelings, how- 
ever, as reflected in his verse, were not essentially, or, at least, enthusiasti- 
cally, American, and it must be remembered that we have nothing to do 
with him outside of his published writings. This is not referred to as a 
fault. Both as a man and as a poet he had a perfect right to choose his 
own theme and his own way of viewing it. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
reasonable, that a more pronounced union between his life-work and the 
national life, would have strengthened his hold upon the people, provided 
the union of the States is to be permanent. On the other hand, is the ques- 
tion whether or not the interest now felt in distinctly New England themes 
will always prevail. We assume that this interest will continue, and that in 
the future, the history of New England, contrasted with that of the country 
at large, will not appear simply a curious episode, like the story of ‘‘ Brooks 
Farm,” compared with the history of modern Massachusetts. These, how- 
ever, are topics that can be dealt with only in a general way. 

As we have seen with respect to Longfellow, the national sentiment is 
not a pronounced thing, yet American ideas, to some extent, prevail. 
They are found especially in connection with the so-called aboriginal 
American who comes before us in the poem of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” In dealing 
with this theme Longfellow had a fair opportunity, but how well he im- 
proved the opportunity it is the province, not of his immediate admirer, but 
of the student of Indian history to say. That it is generally true to essen- 
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tial features of Indian life and tradition, we cannot deny ; but that he did 
the best that it was possible to do for the Red Man is far from being evi- 
dent to many minds. The subject is treated by Longfellow in accordance 
with the inferior traditions, and is not in harmony with the account most 
consistent with known facts. It may indeed be said in reply, that the poet 
is not bound by any truths of history, and that he deals with the realm 
of imagination. This is sufficiently correct; yet it may nevertheless be 
argued that the exercise of the imagination in subordination to well-known 
truths is not inconsistent with fancy’s highest flight, and that a poem 
which enshrines some great imperishable truth has a better chance of 
being remembered than a work of equal poetical merit which ignores or 
contravenes truth. The latter, in some degree, appears to be the case with 
the poem called ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Schoolcraft, certainly a very competent 
authority, testifies that the legends upon which Mr. Longfellow has based 
his poem represent the Chieftain Hiawatha, upon the whole, as the imper- 
sonation of evil, and actuated by cunning, weakness, and petty ambition, 
Consequently, it has been said: ‘‘ We find that the character which the poet 
represents continually reminds us of its origin. Certain qualities may be 
depressed, and some may be, exaggerated, while others may be left out 
altogether ; and yet the feeble trickster is always there, holding himself up 
to view amid all the affluence of rhythm and imagery and art, as a com- 
pound of opposite, and often contemptible, qualities.” As the same 
research goes to prove that Hiawatha was a historic character, who ‘‘ formed 
the American Amphictyonic League; who gave the Iroquois legisla- 
tion and laws ; who, by the power of his genius, blended the Five Nations 
into one; and who, by the force of his example and the purity of his pre- 
cepts, cemented the great fabric which stood for many generations in the 
heart of America as a refuge to those people not exactly included within 
the League, but who, nevertheless, as history declares, found it as refresh- 
ing in their day as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The 
Iroquois Republic, founded near the thirteenth century, was not estab- 
lished upon a myth, but upon a person, a man of genius and power. 
That man was ‘‘ Hiawatha,” who lived before the black-robed chief of the 
pale-faced race appeared among the Indians, and whose introduction by 
Longfellow, as a Jesuit missionary, forms a pure anachronism. Upon the 
whole, it can hardly be affirmed that Longfellow made the best possible 
use of his material, or that he employed those ideas in the construction of 
‘‘ Hiawatha” that demand recognition in connection with the character ; 
and, if his poem is read in the distant future, it will not be studied in the 
conviction that the author detected the most vital and enduring qualities in 
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Indian history and tradition, and wrote with a supreme veneration for his- 
toric truth. 

Turning next to the poem of ‘‘ Evangeline,” which, together with 
‘* Hiawatha,” it is said, we owe to the vigorous and somewhat unsparing 
criticism bestowed by critics upon his earlier pieces, we find the same 
structural defects, so far as history may be concerned, the poem of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline ” forming almost a travesty. This is a sufficiently small matter to 
a class of minds, yet it is worth considering, especially at a time when 
research into antiquity is resulting in increased reverence for more than one 
great composition, by showing that the basis is formed of essential fact, and 
that the poet is a kind of historic guide. Longfellow had a perfect right, 
as a poet, to assume that the facts were against the English and in favor 
of the French, and he was justified, as an artist, in painting a termagant 
neutral as a ‘‘ pious Acadian peasant,” who unjustly suffered all manner of 
cruelty and hardship at the hands of his English persecutor. In this de- 
liberate choice, however, he must look to the “zsthete” for sympathy rather 
than to the student of history ; to the lover of sun-flowers rather than the 
admirer of true flowers of poesy; for the pious Acadian peasant was as 
rare in Acadia as Indian summer following the September gales. It is 
not the purpose of this article, however, to point out mixed astronomy, 
nor to note the poet’s inattention to a natural phenomenon. If he sees fit to 
array the nude, leafless ‘‘Summer of all Saints’ in robes of scarlet and yel- 
low, and cause each tree of the forest to flash like the plane-tree the 
Persians adorned with mantles and jewels, we must submit. Neverthe- 
less, this is not in the spirit of Corot, whose lecture to one of the pupils in 
his studio was written in a single word on a scrap of paper, ‘‘ Conscience.” 
Besides, there is nothing in such a treatment of a semi-historic theme to 
insure lasting popularity ; while the permanent reputation of no poet is likely 
to be injured by the subordination of fancy to well-known facts. 

On the other hand, Longfellow, by setting forth.an unreality, sometimes 
helps what is real. In his note to the poem entitled ‘‘ The Skeleton in 
Armour,” he makes sport of the Old Mill at Newport, quoting Sancho, who 
says, “God bless me! Did I not warn you to havea care of what you 
were doing, for that it was nothing but a wind-mill; and nobody could 
mistake it but one who had the like in his head.” Yet in the poem itself, 
while speculating over the relics of some Narragansett Indian, he assumes 
historic character of the Northmen’s voyages to America, and this poem has 
probably done more to fix those voyages in the public mind than many a 
ponderous essay. At the same time, the error flies on the poetic wings that 
bear the truth. Hence, especially as Longfellow enjoys such unbounded 
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popularity and influence, is this the more to be regretted, for unhistoric 
ideas thus gain the widest currency, and pass for veritable facts, rendering 
it well nigh impossible to write the errors down. 

Historically considered, then, poems like those mentioned are some- 
what deficient. It would prove an easy task to dwell upon another class of 
errors that might be described as ‘‘ technical,” like several already men- 
tioned. For instance, the poem on ‘‘ Sir Humphrey Gilbert” opens : 


‘¢Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east wind was his breath ;” 


while Sir Humphrey was lost in the autumn, not in the time when the ice 
fleets are sailing southward. Whenever lost, he was not lost in the ice. 
Much less did he sail ‘‘ Eastward from Campobello,” as he shaped his course 
from near Sable Island and went down off the Azores. In fact, the techni- 
cal errors are so abundant that this poem might be set down as structurally 
false. It would nevertheless prove profitless to follow in the line of Mar- 
garet Fuller, who tripped the peet for taking “ Bishop’s Caps” out of books 
to sow in New England. What has been said is sufficient to justify the 
concession that Longfellow departed from facts ‘‘ very considerably.” 

In closing, attention may be called to a few points in the ‘‘ Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” where Standish is introduced on the eve of the sailing of 
the Mayflower for England, April 5, 1621. The Leyden colonists arrived 
at Plymouth the preceding December, and this was the earliest time when 
she could be spared, as during the winter there were only a few huts on the 
shore, which were insufficient to accommodate the people. When the ship left 
they had barely succeeded in securing shelter ; yet, even at this time, Long- 
fellow représents Plymouth as a ‘“‘ village,’ outside of which, at some dis- 
tance, lived Priscilla, whom John Alden visits and finds engaged in spinning, 
though there was no wool in all New England to spin. It was the brain 
of the Pilgrims that was spinning in the fight with disease and death. One 
of the victims of the winter’s privation was Rose Standish, who, at the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower, had been dead only about eight weeks ; yet the poet 
sets the disconsolate Miles at once on the track of a second Mrs. Standish. 
He also sends Standish to Weymouth to slay the Indians several years before 
there were Indians needing any slaying, and he boasts of his ‘‘ brazen how- 
itzer”’ mounted upon the roof of the church at a time when they had no 
‘“‘ brazen” howitzer, and, in fact, no howitzer at all, and no church roof to 
mount one on. All this, too, regardless of the saying put in the mouth 
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of Miles, ‘No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christ- 
mas.” The first winter and spring at Plymouth contained nothing idyllic, 
and the Mayflower went home bearing only a tale of woe. Historically 
considered, ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish” is mixed. 

Mr. Longfellow himself finally came to entertain a vague suspicion that 
he had dealt too freely with facts, and, in the prefatory verses of his “ Trage- 


dies,” he makes an apology, saying: 


** Nor let the historian blame the poet here, 
If he perchance misdate the day or year, 
And group together by his art 
That in the chronicles lie far apart.” 


This attempt, however, to break the force of criticism will not be likely 
to go far in the face of the now rapidly growing taste for accuracy in 
American History. With all of one’s respect and affection for Mr. Long- 
fellow, there remains, therefore, the regret, that in treating historic themes 
he has not shown more devotion to the letter of our annals, especially as 
he is represented as having a superior knowledge of local and general his- 
tory. In a general way, however, we may accept the following, spoken 
under circumstances when the voice of friendship could not have said less: 
‘* He took the saddest of our New England tragedies, and the sweetest of 
its rural home scenes: the Wayside Inn, the Alarum of War, the Indian 
Legend, and the Hanging of the Crane in the modest household, which his 
genius has invested with enduring charms and morals. Wise and gentle 
was the heart which could thus find melodies for the harp, the lyre, and the 
- plectrum in our fields and wildernesses, wreathing them as nature does the 
thickets and stumps of the forest with flowers and mosses. While all his 
utterances came from a pure, a tender, and a devout heart, addressing 
themselves to what is of like in other hearts, there is not in them a line of 
morbidness, of depression or melancholy, but only that which quickens and 
cheers with robust resolve and courage, with peace and aspiring trust.” 
Nevertheless, with all of the writer’s personal regard, he cannot add, with 
unqualified approval, the statement that ‘‘ the scenes and incidents and per- 
sonages which most need a softening and refining touch, receive it from 
him without prejudice to the service of sober history.” 
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NEW YORK PENDING THE REVOLU- 
TION 


Letters from Thomas Ellison, Fr., Merchant at 
Coenties and Old Slip, to his father, Col. 
Thomas Ellison, of New Windsor. 


[The following extracts are from the 
letters of Thomas Ellison, Jr., who was 
the successor of one of the oldest mer- 
cantile houses in New York, his grand- 
father, John Ellison, having located in 
1703 “without the north gate of the city,” 
where he was the owner, in 1728, of one 
of the four wharves on the west side of 
the city. The observations upon current 


events are from a mercantile view. } 


July 8. 1762. Yesterday afternoon we 
had a terrible gust of rain, wind, thunder, 
and lightning, the severest ever known. 
For about half an hour, it was one con- 
tinued peal, during which, the steeple of 
the old English Church (Trinity) was set 
on fire, just under the ball, or partly 
within it, which was happily extinguished 
by some daring men, who ripped the 
shingles from the lath, and so went up on 
the outside of the steeple to the ball. 

Feb. 4. 1765. Extremely cold weather. 
The river entirely frozen over, and 
people crossing on the ice. 

Sept. 5. 1765. By report, there is a 
great disturbance in Boston, about the 
Stamp Act, &c. It is said, they have 
pulled the Lieut. Governor’s house down, 
taken what money and plate he had in 
the house, and destroyed all his papers 
they could come at, and have ransacked 
two other houses. They have also pulled 
down two other houses, at Rhode Island. 
The flames seem to be coming westward, 
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and there is a good deal of talk in 
town. 

Sept. 11. 1765. The authorities are 
carrying provisions and ammunition into 
the Fort, and the Governor’s family 
(Gov. Colden) are moving in. There 
has been nothing done here, but there is 
a good deal of talk, and I do not think 
there will be any disturbance unless it be 
when the stamps arrive. It is reported 
there are two men of war, lying at the 
Hook, to guard the ship up, that brings 
them. 

Oct. 23. 1765. Captain Davis has 
come at last, who has the disagreeable 
stamp papers on board. Most of the 
vessels in the harbor, had their colors 
half hoisted. She was guarded up, by 
two men of war, who have carried her in 
the North River, to land the stamps at 
the Fort. 

Nov. 4. 1765. The Governor, by ad- 
vice of the General, has consented to 
deliver the stamps to-morrow morning, 
to the Corporation. If they will re- 
ceive them, it will settle the minds of the 
populace, in some measure, which have 
been greatly excited by fortifying the 
Fort, in so strong a manner, and spiking 
all the guns on the Battery. The Gover- 
nor has made a great many enemies, by 
this proceeding, and it is dangerous to 
say anything in his behalf. The City 
Hall beil is now ringing to call the in- 
habitants together, to have their advice, 
and ascertain if it be agreeable, that the 
Corporation should take them, (the 
stamps) under their care. 

Have just heard that a letter was sent 
to the Treasurer last night, to deposit a 
sum of money, in a certain place, or 
take the consequences, 
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Nov. 6. 1765. I have already written 
you an account of the disturbances in 
the city, and the extraordinary fortifying 
of the Fort, even on the tops of the 
houses, which greatly excited the minds 
of the people. The most of the people 
living near the Fort, have removed their 
effects, and: there would have been a 
great disturbance in the city last night, 
had not the stamps been delivered to the 
Mayor and Corporation, who have placed 
them in the City Hall. It is believed 
now, there will be no trouble with regard 
to the stamps, unless the new Gover- 
nor, when he arrives, should endeavor 
to put them in force, which would be 
impossible, with what troops there are 
here. 

Nov. 13. 1765. Governor Moore ar- 
rived this morning, and his commission 
was published by one o’clock. I sup- 
pose, in a few days we shall know some 
of our new master’s sentiments, as the 
Assembly met yesterday, though not in 
sufficient numbers, to make a house. 
The man of war has orders from Lord 
Colin to stop or seize all vessels that are 
not cleared on stamped papers, which 
puts a stop to trade, though hope it will 
not continue long. The Sons of Liberty 
are not satisfied, nor I suppose, will they 
be, ‘till business goes on in the usual 
way. 

April 24. 1766. Yesterday afternoon 
the Packet came in, which brought the 
news that the Stamp Act was actually re- 
pealed, which occasioned great joy. Can- 
dles were put up at every house, and 
about 2 o'clock in the morning, all the 
bells began to ring, and colors were 
hoisted on almost every vessel, and in 
many other places in town. The bells 
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kept ringing till the mail came up, about 
8 o'clock this morning, when by the 
letters, it appeared that the repeal had 
but just passed the House of Commons, 
which put a stop to our rejoicings. It is 
reported that nine regiments of troops 
are coming over, the authorities at home, 
disliking very much the tone of the last 
remonstrances from New York. 

Jan. 18" 1770, Our city is yet in a 
ferment and last Saturday night, a party 
of soldiers attempted to cut down, or 
blow up the Liberty Pole. Last night 
they effected it, which raised the resent- 
ment of many of the people, who met in 
the field [now City Hall park] this day. 
They separated however, without any 
riot. The officers ordered all the sol- 
diers to remain in their barracks, many 
of them remaining to see their orders 
obeyed. The citizens, in their enthu- 
siasm, notified the Common Council, of 
their determination to erect a Liberty 
Pole opposite St, Paul’s Church, but the 
authorities objecting, it was erected on 
private grounds. 

Dec. 30" 1773. Last night there 
was a dreadful fire. The Governor's 
house, in the Fort, was burnt, and not 
the least thing saved. The Governor, 
lady, and daughter, escaped almost naked 
as they jumped out of bed. ‘The fire 
was discovered just after 11 o’clock, and 
though the sentry was, in a manner, 
around, it was not discovered, until it 
appeared out of the chimnies, when it 
soon burst out of the windows. The As- 
sembly has made the Governor a present 
of £5000 towards his loss. 

April 9" 1774. There was, yesterday 
afternoon, very great seizure made of 36 
Chests of tea, a number of cases of gin 
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and other liquors, amounting in value to 
£5000. 

May 16" 1774. The Merchants had 
a meeting, in order to consult what means 
should be taken to effect a repeal of the 
duty on tea. A non-importation act is 
talked of, which if it should be resolved 
upon, the next step would probably be 
the stoppage of our Port, as in the case 
of Boston. Nothing was concluded on, 
at the time, but to choose a committee 
to correspond with the sister colonies, 
and to transact business, Subsequently, 
a large meeting was held by the inhabi- 
tants of the city, at the Coffee House, to 
approve of the nomination of fifty mer- 
chants, chosen as such Committee. 

Jan. 27 1775. Yesterday, the ques- 
tion came up before the Assembly, whe- 
ther they should take up the proceedings 
of Congress. After a warm debate, it 


was decided against so doing, 11 to ro. 


Many here think the Assembly should 
take no notice of what the Congress has 
done, but petition themselves, which 
would be the most likely means of heal- 
ing the unhappy breach, This morning 
(the 31st) the Packet arrived, bringing 
the King’s speech, which is unfriendly to 
our proceedings, especially at Boston. I 
have seen it, and it is said, the address 
from the Commons echoes the same sen- 
timents, being determined to enforce the 
authority of Parliament, over all the 
British dominions. It is said there are 
4000 more troops coming over to Boston, 
and that Sir Jaffry Amherst, and Sir W’m 
Draper are coming over to take com- 
mand, in place of General Gage. Two 
ships arrived this morning, from Scotland. 
Our Committee meets this evening, and 
they will probably be sent back, without 
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landing their goods. This will make this 
Province, in as bad order [odor] as the 
others. ; 

Feb. 7 1775. One of the Scotch 
ships went down to the watering place 
this morning, on her return to Scotland, 
where she still remains, requiring some 
repairs. It is said some people were in 
favor of her coming up, though very few. 
Should she return it will kick up a dust, 
for there was some altercation on the 
deck, upon her leaving. I heard a noise 
before I was up this morning, and soon 
ascertained it was an informer they had 
got on a cart, and were administering a 
coat of tar and feathers to him. It seems 
he had informed against a lot of hemp 
that was lodged in a cellar. He was 
carted almost around the town, before 
the magistrates could collect ; they res- 
cued him however, and have got two of 
the acting persons in jail, and seem to be 
spirited in suppressing such conduct. 

Feb, 11" 1775. The January packet 
has arrived, and brings favorable accounts. 
It is said the King has received the peti- 
tion from the Congress, and intends lay- 
ing it before Parliament. ‘The support- 
ers of the measures of the Congress, 
attribute great merit to them, and the 
merchants in England, who have their 
connections here, are waking interest to 
have our grievances repealed, and are 
going to petition the King. I sincerely 
wish they would, and that many thou- 
sands of others would join to obtain our 
redress, upon a lasting foundation ; but 
still, I can’t be without fears, that we 
shall not have every redress our sanguine 
expectations could wish ; therefore would 
have all constitutional measures still pur- 
sued, to effect a lasting reconciliation. 
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Feb. 27" 1775. By the newspapers 
you will see the people to the eastward 
are exercising, and fitting their men, for 
war. It is suspected that there will be 
some sudden thing done in the spring, by 
the troops, as they have been preparing 
wagons, and field equipage. 

March 2° 1775. This is the day the 
non-consumption of tea, was to take place. 
I believe a great many in the city, have 
broken the agreement, already. How it 
will be, at the Assembly this evening, I do 
not know. One of the delegates (Mr. 
T.) is one of the managers who has said 
there shall be no tea drank, on that occa- 
sion ; if so, it may make some disturbance. 
It was expected there would have been 
some parade this day, in burying the tea 
canister, and burning some of the remains 
of the tea, but there was nothing. By the 
paper, you will see there was a great ma- 
jority for the Provincial Congress, to elect 
delegates to the next Congress. The 
majority here, are for a Continental Con- 
gress, but that they should be instructed. 
Mr. Isaac Low, chairman of the present 
committee, has declined serving as a 
deputy, nor will he go as a delegate to 
the next Congress, so we suppose we shall 
have new ones. 

April 9" 1775. The Boston post 
brought us, last night, disagreeable news 
respecting our public affairs. The Par- 
liament have voted the Bostonians in act- 
ual rebellion, and the other Provinces 
aiders and abettors—26o0 against 80, so 
that there was a great majority against 
those who will support his Majesty with 
their lives and fortunes. It is said all 
the ports on the Continent, are to be 
blocked up with men of war, and we are 
to be permitted to trade only with Eng- 
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land, and with no foreign port. It is re- 
ported as a certainty, that there are six 
regiments of foot, and two of light horse, 
coming over immediately, and also, twenty 
small men of war, to block up all the 
ports, Saturday afternoon, Captn Sears 
was arrested, and taken before the Mayor, 
when, refusing to give bail, was taken to 
jail, but on the way, and going up the 
steps, was rescued by a number of peo- 
ple, and carried through some of the 
streets. In the evening, there was a 
meeting in the field [now City Hall 
Park] when he took the sense of those 
present, as to whether he should give bail. 
Some were for, and some against his do- 
ing so. A handbill is in circulation, 
signed by Ralph Thurman, who has of- 
fended many, by packing some straw in 
trusses, that was purchased for the troops 
in Boston. Accordingly many of those 
who were in the field on Saturday even- 
ing, went to Thurman’s house, to cause 
him to make concessions to them, which 
he refused to do. His brother stood in 
the door, with a pair of pistols, with up- 
per (half) door open, and declared if any 
entered, he would fire. None attempted 
to enter, and after staying till g or 10 
o'clock, dispersed without obtaining any 
satisfaction. 

April 25" 1775. You will see, in yes- 
terday’s paper, the melancholy account 
from Boston, which is this day confirmed, 
by the way of Waterford. I fain would 
hope it is not so bad, as represented, yet 
I fear there is too mucli in it. If any 
lives are lost, it will be attended with 
bad consequences, and no doubt will 
raise America unanimously, against the 
troops, for who could see their country- 
men butchered, and not endeavor to 
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prevent it. Should the troops have made 
the attack on the people, it will unite 
every man against them. There were 
two sloops at our dock, loaded with flour, 
etc, for the army at Boston, which were 
immediately unloaded, though Sunday. 
There was also a ship loaded for the same 
place, which had fallen down to the 
watering place, [lower bay of N.Y.] which 
they intended also, to bring up and un- 
load, but the man of war heard of it, and 
sent some men on board, and yesterday 
morning saw her safely out of the Hook, 
which will be the last they will get from 
here, should any part of the account be 
true. This news raised the spirits of the 


people so highly, that on Sunday even- 
ing, they went in a large body to the 
City Hall, and took out the province 
arms, about 500 stand, Should the ac- 
counts from Boston be true, it is prob- 


able that as soon as the Congress meets 
in Philadelphia, a non-exportation act 
will be agreed upon, in order to prevent 
the troops being supplied with provisions, 

April 29" 1775. Ever since the news 
from Boston, the city has been in tu- 
mult, and confusion, but has subsided 
some, and hope we shall soon be in order, 
as people of every turn, warm as well as 
moderate, will join in establishing it. The 
Committee have again met, and held up 
the same too men, nominated and ap- 
pointed an election for them on Monday 
next: when they are chosen, they will 
enter into proper regulations. There is 
a spirited association set on foot, and will 
be signed, I believe, by every man in 
turn, the purport of which is, to support 
the measures of the Continental Congress, 
and also of the Provincial Congress [of 
New York] and the proceedings of the 
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Committee, which will be a means of 
keeping peace in the city. I heard Mr. 
Oliver De Lancey will sign it, if it be 
not inconsistent with his oath, and Judge 
Livingston has already signed it. By 
the latest accounts from Boston, it ap- 
pears the Regulars have lost,—killed and 
taken prisoners,—332, and the loss of 
the Bostonians 30 or 40. There is a 
report in town, that a cessation of arms 
is agreed on, which may be confirmed. 
We hear that the Bostonians have sent 
all their men home, except 18 of each 
company, who are kept as an army of 
observation, lest the troops should make 
another excursion. 

Our city, which was divided about the 
mode of redress, is united now, and of 
one way of thinking, that spirited meas- 
ures will be most likely to bring on a 
reconciliation, as we cannot bear the 
thought of being dragooned into measures 
we disapprove of. Our Custom House 
will probably be open next week, but we 
expect all our ports will be closed, as 
soon as the Congress meets at Philadel- 
phia, unless we have more favorable ac- 
counts, which will not probably be the 
case, as we hear the three Generals ex- 
pected, have arrived at Boston. Since the 
affair at the latter place, it is necessary to 
act with more spirit than before. Those 
who were in hopes it might have been set- 
tled without spilling of blood, will join 
heartily now, in more spirited measures, 
which will be the means of preventing the 
effusion of more blood. You will see the 
names of the Association in the papers, 
—which is universally signed, and hope 
yourself and brother William will also 
put your names to it. As civil govern- 
ment is very weak, it is necessary com- 
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mittees should be appointed to keep 
order, and prevent running into confu- 
sion, till these troubles can be settled. 
All those refusing to become members 
of the Association here, are to have their 
names retained by the Committee. 

The Connecticut Assembly 
agreed to raise 6000 men at once, and 
have appointed their generals and other 
officers. I am glad you and my brother 
have acted with decision in these trouble- 
some times, as nothing but a spirited 
behavior will save us. I have heard 
that your committee had written to ours, 
that you were in want of arms and am- 
munition, and requesting them to advance 
the money, which was declined, and rec- 
ommended when they wanted anything 
of the kind, to raise the money by sub- 
scription. I cannot hear of a quarter 
cask of powder for you, to he had in 
the city. Several of our principal men, 
are going to England immediately,— 
Mr. John Watts, Henry Cruger, Roger 
Morris, Col. Maunsel, and many others. 
A vessel has just arrived from Liverpool, 
having spoken six transports to the east- 
ward, with troops, and reports that fifteen 
or sixteen hundred regulars are coming 
here, from England. 

April 27" 1775. Since my last letter 
to you, there has been a meeting at the 
Liberty Pole, and a great majority were 
for shutting up our port immediately ; 
and from thence they went to Mr. FI- 
liatt’s house, a great number with arms, 
and demanded the Keys of the Custom 
House. We have no later accounts from 
Boston, and fear the next will be of a 
general battle. We are now involved in 
a civil war, and must sink or swim with 
the other Colonies. 


have 
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Nothing can save us but the closest 
union of the whole. Should we divide, 
it would make an opening for civil war 
among ourselves, which would be much 
worse than with the soldiers. I was for 
moderate measures, but the face of affairs 
is now changed, and to-morrow a general 
committee is to be chosen, of 100 men, 
my own name being on the list. On 
Friday at 12 o'clock, they began to 
choose’ committee men, but soon after, 
stopped, as some dis-approved of it. 
Just now a report has come to town, that 
the men of war have seized all the ves- 
sels at Salem, and are: coming here, and 
to Philadelphia to do the same. I hope 
your county will be prudent, and not be- 
come divided, as a spirited opposition to 
the acts of the army will be necessary. 
Our Committee have again met, and 
erased some of the names from the list, 
that were objected to—De Lancey’s, 
Thurman’s &c. They have also agreed 
to have an Association, to be signed by 
the inhabitants, in defence of their rights, 
and liberties, which will be universally 
agreed to. It is conceded if a fleet and 
army come here, it will be impossible to 
hold the town,—therefore they have con- 
cluded to carry all the Cannon &c up to 
King’s bridge, and fortify a place there, 
and some of the cannon are already on 
their way. It is said, there are 7oo or 
800 men from Connecticut, on the march 
here, and some of their officers are al- 
ready come to town. 

May 15" 1775. Just now an express 
has arrived from Albany, with advices 
that the Connecticut provincials, about 
270 men, have taken Ticonderoga, with- 
out any opposition. In the place, it is 
said, they found 200 pieces of cannon of 
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different sizes, and it is said, 200 bbls of 
powder. They sent down to Albany 
for 500 men, and provisions, but the 
Committee of Albany would do nothing, 
without consulting New York, and the 
Committee here, do not choose to act, 
without consulting the Congress, to whom 
an express is going, this evening. There 
were a Captain, lieutenant, and 42 men 
in the fort, which they have sent prison- 
ers to Albany. We fear this will be the 
means of creating an inland war, with the 
Canadians and Indians. 

May 19" 1775. There is little news 
just now, save what appears in the pa- 
pers of the day. Our Committee have 
agreed to send the Connecticut men 
notice, that they are not immediately 
wanted here; there is also a report that 
a 64 gun ship is coming here from Bos- 
ton. This morning (the 26th) the Asia, 


a 64 gun ship came in the harbor from 
Boston, and lies directly opposite Coen- 
ties’ dock. The Captain has gone to the 
Governor’s, at Flushing. Our Commit- 
tee are going around the Wards, to see if 
they can raise ten thousand pounds, by 
subscription on loan, to be repaid by the 


Province. They subscribe from £20 to 
4200. I have put my name down for 
430 Ihave heard it mentioned, that our 
Congress had partly determined on the 
number of men to be raised, which is 2800, 
June 7" 1775. There is a report, 
that’ the people of Rhode Island have 
taken a 20 gun frigate, by stratagem 
(without the loss of a man) and brought 
her to dock, and taken out her guns, and 
ammunition. What can’t Americans do! 
—though it will be well, if we do not pay 
for it. 
June Our Committee 


13" 1775. 
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meetings are not yet over, for after the 
Provincial Congress had published the 
order to keep the peace, and not disturb 
the King’s store, and had got those things 
replaced, that were removed at Turtle 
Bay ; last Sunday night they were taken 
out again by some New England men, 
put on board a sloop, and carried up the 
Sound. The King fisher (man of war) 
went in pursuit, but is returned without 
meeting her. 

The Congress has fixed Thursday, 20™ 
of July, as a day of fasting, and abstain- 
ing from labor, and it is thought our non- 
importation act will go into effect on that 
day,—if it does, it may be said we shad/ 
cease from our labors,—with a good deal 
of propriety. 

Last Wednesday we had an account 
from Norwich, of another fight at Boston, 
and that the Provincials were obliged to 
retreat, with considerable loss. By the 
accounts of the action at Cambridge, it is 
uncertain which has gained the day, and 
it is probable there will be skirmishes 
every week, in which many live’s will be 
lost. I send you the account of a motion, 
made by our agent Mr. Burke, for leave 
to bring the Remonstrance from our As- 
sembly, to the table, which you will see, 
was defeated by Lord North. This being 
the mode of redress recommended by 
Lord North, and now rejected will, no 
doubt, turn every American in opposi- 
tion, and convince them that nothing but 
absolute submission to Parliament will 
suffice, or decide it by the sword ; which 
last alternative must be the case, as 
America never will, unless compelled, 
submit. They have begun this day (July 
4") to enlist men, and it is-said they are 
coming in very fast. 
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July 20% 1775. This day has been 
observed, as a solemn fast, and sermons 
were preached in all the churches, suit- 
able to the times. ‘There never was a 
time, when fasting and prayer, were more 
necessary, for we are living upon a vol- 
cano, which at any time may burst forth. 

Sep. 4" 1775. The City has been 
pretty quiet for some days past, though 
two boats have been burnt, supposed to 
have belonged to a sloop from Staats- 
burgh, with provisions for the man of war, 
though one of them belonged to an armed 
tender of the latter vessel. People still 
continue moving their effects out of town. 

We fear having very troublesome times 
here, the accounts from home are un- 
favorable, and the men of war have very 
strict orders to enforce obedience, the 
Ministry being determined to support 
Parliament, though, it is thought, internal 
taxation will be given up. 

It is said the Governor has sent the 
Mayor an extract of a letter from Lord 
Dartmouth, informing him that orders are 
sent to all men of war, to prevent all 
forts and batteries from being erected, 
and, if they should attempt to build any, 
or the inhabitants should move any of the 
cannon, &c which belong to the King, 
to fire on the towns and cities, until they 
desist. I hear they are going on with the 
fort at West Point, and my carpenter, 
John Adams, has gone up as head work- 
man. 

[There is a journal by Montressor, who 
also gives many very interesting details 
of events in connection with this period, 
which, however, he views with a military. 
rather than with a mercantile eye. ] 
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EARLY FRENCH VOYAGES TO NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


Translated for the Magazine of American History 


[The following article is by no means 
exhaustive, yet it gives interesting facts, 
especially with reference to the survivors 
of the Colony on Sable Island. As early as 
1507 Aubert of Dieppe was in the Bay of 
St. Lawerence with his ship, the Pensee ; 
while in 1527 eleven sail of Norman ves- 
sels were at St. John’s, Newfoundland. | 

During the first years of the 16th cen- 
tury the merchants of Rouen seemed to 
think of nothing but maritime voyages ; 
the tales of the distant enterprises of 
Bethencourt and others were not for- 
gotten, and their memory seemed to 
arouse the ambitions of our merchants 
and sow in their minds the seeds of pro- 
jects the execution of which was sooner 
or later to enrich them; but too prudent 
to wish themselves too far in the track 
of the discoverers toward the island as 
yet little known, they confined themselves 
to voyages to Newfoundland to fish for 


cod. From the year 1508 some vessels 


attempted this voyage; they were of a 
tonnage varying from 60 to go tons; 
among others I name the Bonne-Aven- 
ture, Captain Jacques de Rufosse; the 
Sibille and the Michel, belonging to 
Jehan Blondel, then the Marie-de-Bonue 
Nouvelles, fitted out by Guillaume Da- 
gyncourt, Nicolas Duport and Leys 
Luce, tradesmen who had formed a com- 
pany; the command of the vessel was 
entrusted to Captain Jean Dieulois. But 
after the year 1527 it seems that our 
merchants gave up their attempts in this 
direction. To restore their hope and 
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courage nothing less than the effort to 
colonize Canada and other neighboring 
islands. entrusted in 1540 by Francis the 
First to Jean Francois de la Roque sieur 
de Roberval. In fact after the month of 
January and February, 1541 (1542), more 
than 60 vessels set sail not to aid in the 
colonization of New France but simply 
“to go to fish for cod in the new found 
lands.” In 1543, 1544 and 1545 this 
ardor continued, and during the months 
of January and February about two ves- 
sels a day went out from Rouen, Havre, 
Dieppe and Honfleur. But after 1545, the 
French government failing in its attempt 
and our merchants no longer finding the 
security necessary to their traffic, the 
movement almost wholly ceased. It be- 
gun again in 1560, and I have counted 
38 ships which left the little ports of 
Jumiéges, Vattaille and la Bonille dur- 


ing the months of January and February 
“to make the voyage to the new found 


lands.” The tonnage was already larger, 
and although ships of 70 tons were still 
to be found, the greater numbers reached 
100, 120, 140 and 150 tons, 

It was perhaps this renewal of the re- 
lation of our merchants with Newfound- 
land that inspired the French government 
with the idea of a new attempt to colo- 
nize and lay hands upon Canada in 1564. 
The proof of the attempt is found in an 
act recorded by the notaries of Rouen the 
18th April of this year. This was an agree- 
ment by the terms of which ‘“ Robert 
Gouel of Rouen, sells to Messire Guil- 
laume le Beau receiver General of the 
Finances of the King in his marine, to 
wit : 

“50 ladles (louchets) at 12 sous each ; 
“So houzeaux at 10 sous each ; 


25 manes ; 
‘25 axes at 12 sous each; 
“So bill hooks at 6 sous each ; 

“The whole to be taken to New 
France where the King is now sending 
Sor his service.” 

A few days before the 7th April noble 
man Jehan Garnier sieur de Vestry, lieu- 
tenant of the company of Captain La- 
grange, had given “receipt to same 
Guillaume le Beau for a sum of 400 livres 
to be employed in the purchase of Arque- 
buses and supplies necessary for the 
French infantry which i¢ is the pleasure 
of the King to be now sending to his New 
France for the defence thereof and for 
the service of his said Majesty under the 
orders of Sieur Lagrange, Colonel of the 
French infantry.” 

These two acts until now unknown are 
very important, because they prove that 
notwithstanding the check of 1541 to 
1543, France did not lose sight of the 
colonization of Canada. 

History, however, not mentioning the 
new attempt of 1564, we are tempted 
to believe that it did not result in any- 
thing. 

Thirty-two years more passed in com- 
plete inaction; but in 1597 Henry the 
Fourth, freed from his struggle against the 
League, took in hand the conquest of 
Canada. He charged Messire Treslus 
de Mesgonets, Marquis de la Roche, to 
organize a fleet for this purpose, and by 
letters-patent of the 16th January, 1598, 
he invested him with the title of his 
“‘ Lieutenant-General of the Sable Isl- 
and, Newfoundland, Canada, Ochillaga : 
Labrador, the river of the Great Bay of 
Norumbega and adjacent countries, anc 
this with the power to build, equip, 
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command, govern,” etc. (Parliament of 
Normandy, Act of the 2d March, 1598). 

Still, notwithstanding the ardent desire 
of the King, the fleet was not in a condi- 
tion to put to sea until the month of Jan- 
uary, 1599. The Marquis de la Roche, 
after long deliberation with the Parlia- 
ment, finally sailed with a group of colo- 
nists composed of two hundred and fifty 
men and women condemned to the gal- 
leys, but on their arrival at Sable Island 
the colonists revolted, and with the ex- 
ception of fifty, refused to disembark, and 
compelled de la Roche to bring them 
back to France. His mission expired 
some time after. 

As for the fifty unfortunate creatures 
who had consented to disembark, they 
were not long in repenting of it. Aban- 
doned, without a guide, without provis- 
ions of any kind, without ammunition and 


almost without arms, badly clothed and 
without shelter, they were immediately 
engaged in a struggle with all kinds of 


distress at once. In the heart of winter 
they had nothing to protect them against 
the cold, the wind, and therain. Obliged 
to provide their own nourishment, they 
had no other resource than fishing and 
hunting. The land, not having been cul- 
tivated, could supply them no food. 
Four years were passed in this way, dur- 
ing which the fifty suffered every imagi- 
nable ill ; many succumbed, but the more 
robust, little by little becoming familiar 
with misery, employed their industry to 
ameliorate their lot. They set themselves 
to hunt the beaver and the seal, and after 
clothing themselves with the skins of their 
first victims, they continued the chase, 
and as they thought of a possible deliver- 
ance and of their return to France, they 
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collected skins in the hope of then 
drawing a profit from them. 

When leaving Sable Island, the Mar- 
quis de la Roche was well aware of the 
sad lot which awaited the fifty unhappy 
creatures whom he left behind him. This 
idea at last so beset him, that he could 
not resist the desire to succor them or 
bring them back to their country. To 
this end he made a bargain with a ship 
captain named Thomassin Chef hostel, 
and engaged him to go to Sable Island 
to the relief of these unfortunates, and to 
bring them home if they desired it. 

In September, 1603, Chef d’hostel 
reached Sable Island, but in place of the 
fifty men disembarked in February, 1599, 
he found no more than eleven; thirty- 
nine had succumbed in this interval of 
four years and six months. 

The names of these eleven men of 
Rouen merit preservation ; they were : 

Jacques Simon, called la Riviére, 

Olivier Delin, 

Dichel Heulin, 

Robert Piquet, 

Mathusin Saint-Gilles, 

Gilles le Bultel, 

Jacques Simoneaux, 

Francois Prevostel, 

Loys Deschamps, 

Geuffrin Viret, 

Francois Delestre. 

To the Marquis de la Roche was suc- 
ceeded the quality of Lieutenant of the 
King in Canada, Pierre Chauvin Seigneur 
du Tontuit, resident of Honfleur. He 
had capital in commerce as the associate 
of Henri Couillard, also of Honfleur, 
They owned two ships, the Don-de-Dieu 
and 7 Esperance, with which on joint ac- 
count with Gion Diez they had made, for 
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several years, frequent voyages to Can- 
ada. Besides this, Chauvin du Tontuit 
was associated in the commercial opera- 
tions of Jean Gouverneur seigneur de la 
Villepoix, of Jean A/artin seigneur de la 
Guerandaie, of Jean Sarce/ seigneur de 
Prévert, and of several other merchants 
of the town of Saint-Malo, all concerned 
with Canada. 

Chauvin du Tontuit, who cared little 
for the colonization of New France, but 
who wished, however, to preserve the 
greatest possible amount of influence 
there, and having been acquainted at 
Saint-Malo with a worthy man by the 
name of Gravé, called de Pont-Gravé, 
who was anxious to aid in the conversion 
of the savages and the colonization of 
this rich country, attached him to himself 
and had him named in his place .Lieuten- 
ant-General of Canada, with the exclusive 
privilege of the fur trade. 

With a man of the character of M. du 
Tontuit the good intentions of Pont- 
Gravé could not arrive at any result; 
but in 1603 he died, and left Pont-Gravé 
free to follow out his generous inspira- 
tions ; however, after the death of the 
Marquis de la Roche, the King limited 
himself to maintdining a simple lieuten- 
ant in Canada. Upon the death of du 
Tontuit, he appointed Aymar de Chastes, 
who had for a long time been Governor 
of Dieppe, his lieutenant-general over the 
whole colony. Unfortunately, this gov- 
ernor hardly entered into possession of 
his command, for, appointed in 1602, he 
died at the beginning of 1603. 

It was at this moment that Champlain, 
arriving from the Antilles, entered into 
an understanding with de Chastes for an 
extensive expedition to the river Saint 
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Lawrence; but, in consequence of the 
death of de Chastes, the affair went no 
further. 

To succeed de Chastes, Henry the 
Fourth selected the Sieur de Montz, a 
capable and worthy man, but a Protes- 
tant; the Parliament for this sole reason 
endeavored to refuse to register his out- 
fit, but the King held firm and the Parlia- 
ment had to yield. 

During all these deliberations, de 
Montz was at Rouen, organized a fleet 
there, and formed a commercial associa- 
tion with the merchants of the cities of 
Rouen, la Rochelle, and Saint-Jean-de- 
Lux, who were represented by an agent 
named Samuel Georges, a trader of la 
Rochelle, and by a Sieur Macain. For 
his share in the association, de Montz 
paid ten thousand livres into the hand of 
Corneille de Bellois, merchant of Rouen. 
The act of association is very long and 
quite interesting. It is dated at Rouen, 
roth February, 1604, and bears the sig- 
natures of Pierre Dugna, de Bellois, 
Georges, the notaries, and the witnesses, 

Gravé or de Pont-Gravé being at 
Rouen at the same time as de Montz, 
they left together in March, 1604, on the 
ship /a Bonne-Renommée, which was com- 
manded by Captain Morel; arrived in 
Acadia they found Champlain there, and 
all three entered into an understanding 
to give to the commerce in beaver and 
seal skins the greatest possible exten- 
sion, 

The fisheries also were to play a large 
part in their speculations. But discord 
soon divided the associates and delayed 
the colonization dreamed of by Cham- 
plain, de Montz and Pont-Gravé. 

The death of Henry IV. completed the 
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disorders which had reigned in Acadia 
since 1606, for the country had been left 
without a governor and its future en- 
trusted to lieutenants who without any 
purpose governed each one according to 
his own views. 

In 1612, however, King Louis the 
Thirteenth entrusted the Government of 
New France to the Count de Soissons, 
who, dying before he could enter upon 
his government, was succeeded in No- 
vember of the same year by the Prince 
de Condé, who, in 1620, was succeeded 
in his turn by the Duke de Montmorency, 
who was named Viceroy of Canada and 
New France. 

It seems to me unnecessary to follow 
the history of the Government of Canada 
any further. By what has preceded I 
have only sought to show that the City of 
Rouen was, after and even much before 
the attempt of Roberval, the common cen- 
tre, the general counting-house where the 
affairs of the interests of this colony were 
discussed. To be satisfied of this it is 
only necessary to cast the eye over the 
numerous acts of the scriveners and on 
the acts of Parliament, upon the affairs of 
the associates, the persons interested, and 
the Governors. Up to the appointment 
of the Duke de Montmorency five com- 
mercial associations had in competition 
with each other, undertaken the trade of 
New France, but after his appointment one 
single one absorbed them all and obtained 
thereby a privilege of fifteen years, which 
gave rise to a great number of law suits ; 
this was the famous Montmorency Com- 
pany. ‘These suits reveal to us names 
which it is perhaps well for us to collect. 
They are Daniel Boyer, Guillaume Lebre- 
ton, Mathieu d’Insterlo, Pierre Fermanel, 
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Jean Pepin, Guyonne Pepin, Julien Ar- 
thur, Frangois Porée, Richard Boullain, 
Thomas Porée, Guillaume Decaen, Jean- 
Jacques Dollu, Amault de Nouveau Ro- 
queur, Honel, Lattaignaut, Dablon, Du- 
chesne, Catillon, and still others. 


{From ‘‘ Documents Authentiques et inédits 
pour servir 4 histoire de la Marine Normande 
et du Commerce Rouennais pendunt les XVIe et 
XVIlIe Siécles, Par E. Gosselin. Imprimerie de 
Henry Boisel. Rouen, 1876,’’] 


THE SECRET SERVICE—With reference 
to the recent article [viI. 95] on the Se- 
cret Service of the Revolution, the fol- 
lowing letter, copied from the original, 
in the possession of Mrs. Andrew Nor- 
wood, may be of interest: 


** HEADQUARTERS, WEST POINT, 
**Oct. 8", 1779, 

“D* Sir: It is very interesting at this 
moment to be well informed of the Ene- 
my’s shipping which may take place in the 
sound. I wish you therefore to station 
an intelligent officer in such a situation 
as may be perfectly adopted for this pur- 
pose. He is to be careful in observing 
the size and number of all vessels and 
whether there may be troops on board, 
either in coming to or going from New 
York, and in transmitting you every two 
or three days a diary of his observations. 
But when any extraordinary appearance 
of vessels take’s place he is to make his 
communication to you without waiting 
these periods, which you will transmit to 

me as soon as possible. 

“JT am with regard 
*“'Y* most obet Serv‘ 
“«G° WASHINGTON. 
“ Major TALLMADGE.” 
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CONGRESS AND MONUMENTS — It is 
doubtful if any session of Congress has 
had so many resolutions before it to 
assist in the erection of monuments as 
the present one. 1. Monmouth is pre- 
sented by New Jersey, as Saratoga has 
already been successfully urged by New 
York. Jersey citizens have subscribed 
$10,000 for a monument on the historic 
field, and the State, which will have the 
matter in charge, has added $10,000 
more. Congress is now petitioned to 
appropriate $20,000, and will doubtless 
do so, the condition being that the monu- 
ment shall be completed for the $40,000 
thus secured. Senator McPherson, of 
New Jersey, made an eloquent speech in 
behalf of the project on March 16. 2. 
Newberg, N. Y., is anxious to have Con- 
gress erect a memorial column at the 
Washington headquarters in that place, 
and to assist in defraying the expenses of 
the celebration to be held there in 1883. 
Representative Beach has introduced a 
joint resolution to this effect. 3. The 
memory of Francis Scott Key, author of 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” is sought to 
be embalmed by the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, and that body requests Congress to 
take part in the erection of a monument 
in his honor. 4. André’s Captors: Mr. 
Hutchins, of New York, has introduced 
a bill authorizing the erection of a monu- 
ment to their memory, and a petition has 
been presented to the House for an ap- 
propriation to “ purchase lands adjacent 
to the spot on which André was cap- 
tured.” 5. All obstacles to the title of 
the ground having been removed, the 
proposed monument over Jefferson's 
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grave, to cost $10,000, will now be 
pushed forward. 6. Mr. Geddes, of 
Ohio, introduced a joint resolution, March 
14, for a monument at Wyandot Mission, 
upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

But how much attention some of these 
projects will receive is unhappily fore- 
shadowed in the fact that nothing has 
been done in favor of the bill introduced 
two years ago by Mr. Singleton, of IIli- 
nois, to put a monument over Daniel 
Morgan’s grave at Winchester, Va., and 
also by the recent report of the House 
Library Committee to dismiss the con- 
sideration of a bill presented some time 
since in favor of assisting in the erection 
of monuments on all the battlefields of 
the Revolution. 


THE ANDRE SHAFT—The three attempts 
to destroy the André monument, erected 
by Mr. Cyrus W. Field at Tappan, are 
perhaps less noticeable than the apparent 
indifference of the public or the press re- 
specting what would be commonly styled 
an “outrage.’’ Denunciation would have 
waxed high over any similar attempt to 
mutilate the monument in honor of An- 
dré’s captors, standing on the opposite 
side of the Hudson. The Tappan shaft 
is represented as being on the-‘verge of 
falling, the base having been badly 
shattered by the explosions on the nights 
of March 31 and April 1. 

So far from deterring Mr. Field from 
erecting more monuments, it is to be 
hoped that he will now urge with all the 
more vigor the too long deferred project 
of a memorial to Nathan Hale. Had that 
gone up first, and in handsome shape, 
possibly the André stone, erected after- 
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ward, would have escaped the notoriety it 
is otherwise rapidly acquiring. 


THE RICKETTS FAMILY—This family, 
which had large estates in the island of 
Jamaica, intermarried with the Waltons, 
of New York, and a daughter was the 
mother of Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, 
the Tory officer about whom inquiry is 
made in the ee 500]. 

There is a ghost stdry concerning the 
Ricketts family and a house they once 
occupied in Hampshire, which may be 
found circumstantially narrated in the 
memoirs of Ingoldsby Barham. With 
Captain Ricketts (who was afterward 
Lord St. Vincent) the subject, we are 
told, was a very sore one to the day of 
his death. ‘The alliance of this family 
with that of Walton probably came 
about through the latter’s being largely 
engaged in trade with the West Indies 
and Spanish Main. c. 


THE WHEATFIELD NEAR BEMUS' 
HEIGHTS, OCTOBER 2, 1722—Mr. John 
H. Myers, of Saratoga, has taken consid- 
erable pains to investigate regarding the 
statements of the speakers at Bemus’ 
Heights and Schuylerville, that a portion 
of “‘ Burgoyne’s army went into a wheat- 
field, October 7, 1722, and began to cut 
the straw.” He has found among some 
of the oldest inhabitants there a well au- 
thenticated tradition that Burgoyne led 
his army that day into a field of wheat, 
which its owner had abandoned without 
harvesting on the approach of the British 
army in August, and as it was between 
the two armies it was still standing, more 
or less, October 7. This probably was 
the fact, and may be taken to verify the 
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statements made by John Austin Stevens 
at Bemus’ Heights (September 9, 1777), 
and William L. Stone at Schuylerville, 
on the authority of Adjutant-General 
Wilkinson. IuLUs 
THE ANCIENTS IN AMERICA—M. Paul 
Gaffarel has completed a series of elabo- 
rate articles dealing with the question of 
a supposed discovery of America by the 
ancients. “The conclusions at which he 
arrives are that the Greeks and Romans 
discovered the Canaries, and perhaps 
some other groups of islands to the west 
of them, but that they never set foot 
upon American soil. He ridicules the 
alleged discovery of Greek coins in 
America, and the speculations as to the 
Greek or Aryan origin of the Quichera 
language. The ancients, nevertheless, 
possessed some knowledge of the exist- 
ence of America, for the “* Indians’’ men- 
tioned by Pliny and Pomponius Mela as 
having been cast upon the shores of 
Northern Europe, and sent to Metelius 
Celer, the proconsul of Gaul, were 
American “ Indians,” and not Asiatics. 
These articles will be found in the Revue 
de Géographie. j.c. B 


THE AMERICANISTES—As a practical 
result of the recent American Congress 
at Madrid, it is proposed to publish, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Biblioteca de los Ameri- 
canistos,” a series of works connected 
with the history and the languages of the 
New World. Some of these have been 
printed long ago, but are now excessively 
rare; others are still in MS. The list 
contains about thirty volumes dealing 
with history, and about twelve dealing 
with languages, Each will have a short 
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bibliography, notes, and an index. The 
first to appear, announced for the end of 
December, will be the ‘ Recordacion 
florida of Capitain Fuentes y Guzman ” 
(MS. 1690). The edition will be lim- 
ited to 500 numbered copies, and intend- 
ing subscribers should address themselves 
to D. José Santald, calle de la Colegiata 
6, Madrid.—Zhe Academy, Nov. 19, 
1881, i. CB 

GEN. MONTGOMERY'S FARM— To be 
sold at Vendue, on the second day of Oc- 
tober next, on the farm of Mrs, Mont- 
gomery, at Rhinebeck. A considerable 
quantity of houshold furniture, of the 
genteelest and best Kind, together with 
the stock on the said farm, consisting of 
horses, cows, sheep, oxen, and young 
cattle, with a number of carriages, and a 
variety of other articles. 

N. B.—Said farm, together with a very 
genteel dwelling-house, to be let, either 
with or without houshold furniture, stock 
and implements of husbandry.—/. Y. 
Journal, Sept. 29, 1777. 

Some days since a Negro man with a 
sleigh and two horses, the property of 
Mrs. Montgomery, were lost at Rhine- 
beck, by falling through the ice.—W. Y. 
Packet, January 21, 1779. W. K. 


BosTON TAVERNS—Taverns were early 
mentioned by names more or less per- 
sonal and’ peculiar. One of the first 
mentioned is the State Arms, where the 
magistrates usually dieted and drank, in 
King Street, 1653 ; Ship Tavern, in Ann 
Street, 1666 ; Bunch of Grapes, in King 
Street, 1724; King’s Head Tavern, near 
Fleet Street, 1758; Queen’s Head, in 
Lynn Street, 1732 ; Ship in Distress, an 
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ancient tavern opposite Moon Street ; 
and of the “ordinaries’”’ spoken of by 
Cotton Mather were taverns; they were 
numerous enough, and were known as 
ale-houses, or, as Mather says, “hell 
houses.” — Whieldon’s Curiosities of His- 
tory. 

MASSACHUSETTS IN HOMESPUN — We 
have the pleasure of informing the public 
that several of his Majesty’s Council 
and many of the house of representatives, 
now sitting, appear compleatly cloathed 
the manufacture of this country ; a num- 
ber of the clergy are also cloathed and 
cloathing themselves therewith.— Such 
examples cannot fail to excite the imita- 
tion of others at a time when it is uni- 
versally agreed that the political salvation 
of this Continent depends upon promot- 
ing frugality and manufactures. —Zxtracts 
Jrom Boston News Letter, January 25, 


[1768] froman English newspaper in the 


“ Chatham Clippings.” IuLus 
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THE MAYFLOWER—The beautiful flower 
which bears this name, and known to 
science as Lpigea repens, is found along 
the Atlantic seacoast from Maine to Vir- 
ginia, never growing inland far from tide- 
water. Can any one tell how long it 
has borne this name, and by whom it 
was first applied? Was it so named at 
Plymouth with reference to the ship which 
brought the Brownists over from Leyden ? 
In Massachusetts this flower is in its 
prime in April, I believe, and I do not 
think it took its name from the month. 

May 
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Camoens—About two years ago the 
Portuguese celebrated with much spirit 
the festival of their great poet, and many 
publications were brought out in connec- 
tion with the subject. Can any one refer 


the writer to any publication in the 
American press referring to the anniver- 
sary or to any translation of Camoens 
published in this country ? 
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PoRTRAITS, LETTERS—Do portraits ex- 
ist of Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, 
Mass., who helped notably in bringing 
matters to a crisis in 1775; of Brigadier- 
General Enoch Poor, of New Hampshire, 
who died in 1780; of Major-Gen. S. H. 
Parsons, of the Revolution, afterward 
prominent in Ohio matters ; of Col. Isaac 
Sherman, of the Connecticut line ; of Col. 
John Brown, who fell at Stone Arabia in 
1780 ; of Captain Kirkwood, who com- 
manded the Delaware battalion in the 
South and who was killed in St. Clair’s 
defeat ; or of Brig.-Gen. John Paterson, 
of Massachusetts, who after the war set- 
tled in Central New York and was elected 
to Congress? 

A gentleman preparing certain memo- 
rial sketches is anxious to ascertain 
whether letters are preserved written by 
or to the following subordinate officers of 
the Revolution. They were mainly of 
the Connecticut troops: Cols. Giles Rus- 
sell, Thomas Grosvenor, John Chandler, 
Ebenezer Gray, Captains William Colfax, 
Henry Champion, Thomas Y. Seymour, 
Richard Sill, Ezra Selden, and David 
Bushnell. SELDEN 

CosT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR TO 
FRANCE—Does any published record ex- 
ist showing how much money France ex- 
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pended in maintaining her American al- 
liance in 1778-82? How ‘far are we 
responsible for running her into the fright- 
ful bankruptcy that brought about her own 
Revolution? Definite figures would be 
interesting. 


PENTERARESE'S—On a plan of Fort 
Bedford, Pa., outside of the fort and close 
to Juniata Creek, are two buildings 
marked Penterarese’s. What is the mean- 
ing or signification of the word ? 

Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 


SALT RIVER—The defeated party in a 
political campaign, especially in a Presi- 
dential campaign, is usually spoken of as 
sent “up Salt River.’’ What was the 
origin of this phrase ? . 
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FRENCH DISCOVERY OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI [VIII. 139, 226]|—Moved by the 
distress caused by the recent floods, the 
people of New Orleans gave up the 
pleasure of celebrating the bi-centennial 
of La Salle’s discovery of the mouths of 
the Mississippi, April 9, but are not 
likely to give up his claim of being an 
original discoverer. ‘ Delta’s’’ doubt as 
to whether any Frenchman—La Salle or 
the Jesuit Fathers before him—can be 
regarded as the true discoverer of the 
Mississippi is founded upon the prior 
explorations of our coast along the Gulf 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, and the fact 
that early Spanish maps show a river, 
the “ Rio de S. Spirito,” which is assumed 
to correspond to the Mississippi. Un- 
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doubtedly the Spaniards skirted the Gulf 
coast long before the French even set 
foot in Canada and must have known 
something of the streams that flowed 
southward. But how much did they 
know? There’s a piece of history to 
unravel. Early charts are valuable as 
indications, but as evidence of actual 
exploration not always infallible. 

Now as to the French, did they go 
hunting for the Spaniards’ Mississippi 
or explore it as their own discovery? 
Here “ Delta” indulges in the very posi- 
tive statement that “ Joliet, La Salle, and 
the rest of the French explorers beyond 
question were familiar with the well- 
known ‘Histoire Universelle,’ and when 
they found themselves on the Mississippi, 
they knew perfectly well that they were 
sailing on the waters of the ‘Rio de §S, 
Spirito.’” If this is a fact, it is certainly 
interesting, but all the more should it 


carry with it the assurance of proof. 
“Beyond question” after all may be a 


question. One thing at least is puzzling, 
if “Delta” is right. The early Jesuits 
seem to be entirely silent about the do- 
ings of the Spaniards down at the Gulf. 
If they were looking up the Rio de S. 
Spirito and trying to find its source in 
the north, they must have speculated in 
regard to it, and the name of the Span- 
iard must have frequently appeared in 
their writings, whereas, on the contrary, 
he is very rarely mentioned. It was the 
Indian, not the Spaniard, who first hinted 
at the existence of a mighty stream run- 
ning through the continent to the Gulf. 
This is clearly the burden of the well- 
known accounts or “Relations” of the 
Jesuits. Take the “Relation” of 1660, 
for instance, where we probably have the 
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first mention of the Mississippi. There 
the pious Jesuit records that through the 
Indians it is learned that beyond the 
Lakes was to be seen a noble river, or 
as he describes it, “une belle riviere, 
grande, large, profonde, et comparable, 
disent-ils, a notre grand fleure de S. Law- 
rens.”’ Later “Relations” continue in 
the same vein—a river about which the 
Indians say much. So, still later, when 
Charlevoix wrote his history of New 
France, Ife had this to say on the sub- 
ject: “It was known in general by the 
reports of the Indians that there was in 
the west of New France, a great river, 
called Mechassippi by some and Micis- 
sippi by others, which flowed neither north 
nor east; hence no doubt was enter- 
tained that by its means, communication 
might be opened either with the Gulf of 
Mexico if it ran South, or with the Pa- 
cific, if it flowed west to empty there ; 
and whichever course it took, great bene- 
fits were expected. The intendant did 
not wish to leave America without throw- 
ing light on this important point; he 
confided this exploration to Father Mar- 
quette, who had already traversed almost 
all the countries of Canada, and who was 
highly esteemed by the Indians.’’ No 
query anywhere as to whether this was 
the Spanish river, supposing the French 
Fathers ever saw the Spanish map, but 
plenty of doubt as to where it emptied. 
Much more might be quoted to the 
same effect. Marquette and Joliet, the 
first Frenchmen to sail down the Mis- 
sissippi, fail to allude to the possibility 
of its being the Rio de S. Spirito, and 
went no farther than to assure themselves 
that it flowed to the Gulf. It was all a 
new discovery to them, as new as it was 
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to De Soto or Cabaca de Veca more 
than a century before. La Salle com- 
pleted the exploration to the mouth, and 
when he undertook his second expedi- 
tion to the same point, he sailed around 
into the Gulf and attempted to find the 
mouths through which he had descended 
three years before. The maps of the 
expedition thus show Spanish names— 
such as the Bay of St. Esprit—along the 
Gulf coast, 

Another reference in this connection 
is both curious and pertinent—an extract 
from the report (1686) of the English 
Governor Dongan at New York to the 
Home authorities, respecting French en- 
croachments in the West. He encloses 
a map showing the frontier posts and 
adds: “*Alsoe it [the map] points out 
where theres a great River discovered 
by one Lassal a Frenchman from Can- 
ada, who thereupon went into France, 
and as its reported brought two or three 
vessels with people to settle them which 
(if true) will prove not only very incon- 
venient to us, but to the Spanish alsoe 
(the River running all along from our 
Lakes by the back of Virginia and Caro- 
lina into the Bay of Mexico), and its 
believed Nova Mexico cannot bee far 
from the mountains adjoyning to it, that 
place being 36¢ North Latitude.” The 
governor then says, with an eye to the 
same claim to the great West, “If your 
I.o* thought it fit I could send a sloop 
or two from this place to Discover that 
River.” 

If ‘“‘ Delta” succeeds in fixing the fact 
“beyond question” that, notwithstand- 
ing the above, the French knew they 
were discovering nothing new in sailing 
down the Mississippi, but were following 
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out a “well-known” Spanish river, some 
chapters of early Western history will 
have to be remodelled. ALPHA 


BATTLE OF THE KEGS [vilI., 143]—In 
the New Jersey Gazette for January 21, 
1778, there is a spicy letter, giving an ac- 
count of this matter, which purports to 
have come from Philadelphia. It is said 
therein that a suspicious looking keg 
floated down the Delaware to the city 
about New Year’s time, 1778, which ex- 
ploded and injured some boys who had 
rowed out in a boat to examine it. 
Later, on the 5th, more kegs made their 
appearance, whereupon the British men- 
of-war opened a furious cannonade up- 
on and demolished them. The tale is 
highly wrought, and probably contains 
more humor than fact, the Pennsylva- 
nia Ledger, of February 11th, for in- 
stance, stating that the kegs frightened 
nobody, and that they were saluted with 
but a few shot, fired by some of the trans- 
ports. Neither account states where 
the kegs came from, but both Colonel 
Humphreys and Surgeon Thacher say 
that David Bushnell, the torpedo inventor 
in 1776, started them down from some 
point above the city for the purpose of 
blowing up one or more of the enemy’s 
ships. ‘ About Christmas, 1777,” says 
Humphreys in his “ Life of Putnam,” “he 
[Bushnell] committed to the Delaware 
a number of kegs, destined to fall among 
the British fleet at Philadelphia, but his 
squadron of kegs, having been separated 
and retarded by the ice, demolished but 
a single boat.” As to the time when the 
kegs reached the shipping in any number, 
the Philadelphia letter says: ‘* Monday, 
the sth of January, 1778, must ever be 
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distinguished in history for the memorable 
Battle of the Kegs.” Readers familiar 
with the songs of the Revolution will re- 
call Hon. Francis Hopkinson’s witty 
ditty inspired by the event. ToRPEDO 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS [VIII. 143] 
happened early on the morning of Janu- 
ary 7, 1778. The kegs, which caused 
such great alarm, were constructed and 
set adrift at Bordentown by some Whig 
citizens for the purpose of destroying the 
British shipping moored in a long line in 
the Delaware in front of Philadelphia. 
The kegs were filled with gunpowder, and 
were to be exploded by a spring-lock 
when they came in contact with the ves- 
sel’s bottom. To enable them to go 
under the ships the kegs were suspended 
at a considerable depth under water to 
buoys; the kegs could not be seen, but 
the buoys were visible. It happened, 
however, that the night previous the ves- 
sels were hauled into the docks to avoid 
the floating ice, then rapidly forming, and 
thus escaped mischief. 

Bushnell, the inventor of the keg torpe- 
does, had, in 1776, invented a ‘* Marine 
Turtle,” an account of which will be 
found in “ Lossing’s Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ii, 608, and in Sparks’ 
“Life and Writings of Washington,” ix., 
134-135. Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 


THE CONVENTION OF SARATOGA [III.232] 
—Professor Green, in his article under 
this head, quotes from a letter of Wash- 


ington to Heath, of 25th [ ], @ pas- 
sage which shows his anxiety as to the un- 
fortunate consequences of an early return 
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of Burgoyne’s captive army to Great Brit- 
ain—a further letter to Heath shows to 
what lengths he was willing to go to delay 
that event to the last possible moment. 
Writing from his headquarters at White- 
marsh, on November 5, 1777, he said: “I 
do not think it is to our interest to expedite 
the passage of the prisoners to England ; 
for you may depend upon it that they 
will, immediately upon their arrival there, 
throw them into different garrisons, and 
bring out an equal number. Now if 
they sail in December, they may arrive 
time enough to take the places of others 
who may be out in May, which is as early 
as a campaign can be well entered upon. 
I look upon it that their principal diffi- 
culty will arise from the provisions for 
the voyage; and therefore, although I 
would supply them with every article 
agreeable to stipulation, I would not fur- 
nish an ounce for sea-store, nor suffer it 
to be purchased in the country.” 


BENEDICT ARNOLD, JR.—‘‘ Campbell's 
Life and Writings of DeWitt Clinton” 
contains a private journal kept by Clinton 
in 1810, in which, writing of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., he says: “In this place we saw a 
sign, Benedict Arnold & Co.’s Store, in 
large characters, and another, B. Arnold, 
who appeared to be a chairmaker. © I was 
informed that the traitor, Gen. Arnold, 
has two sons resident in this country, who 
behave well.” In Arnold's “ Life of Ben- 
edict Arnold” it is stated that, “* He died 
October 24, 1795, at Iron Shore, on the 
north side of the island of Jamaica.” If 
the last statement is correct, as I pre- 
sume it is, who was the Arnold at Amster- 
dam in 1810 ? Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 
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THE PROPOSED pDUuEL—W. K. [vil. 
65] is in error in locating the proposed 
Gates-Wilkinson duel at “ Yorktown, 
Westchester Co., N. Y.’’ The challenge 
was sent and received, and the duel was 
to have taken place here (York, Pa.), 
where Congress was then in session, and 
Gates in attendance as President of the 
Board of War. The “English” (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) Church, in the rear of 
which the parties were to meet, is still 
standing on North Beaver Street, and 
used as a place of worship. 

But W. K. further states that a meeting 
actually occurred between the parties on 
the 4th of September following, “at the 
same place.’ Was the same place York, 
Pa., or Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. 
Y.r-- As W. K. remarks, there is no 
mention of this meeting in Wilkinson’s 
memoirs. M. S. EICHELBERGER 


ANOTHER WASHINGTON LETTER—In 
your February number of the Magazine 
[viu. 141] I notice a Washington let- 
ter, dated from same place, at nearly the 
same time one in my: possession was writ- 
ten. I copy below. 


H. P. ALBERT. 


“ To Jabez Hartington Esq’ 
“ Sheriff of the County of 
Windham Conn* 
“Sir 
“Gideon Evans, now a prisoner and 
confined by military warrant in the Gaol 
of said County, you will hereby deliver in 
charge to the Corporal’s Guard. 
“ G, WASHINGTON. 
“‘ Headquarters 
“New Windsor 
April o™ 1781.” 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
At the April meeting, Mr. Henry C. Van 
Schaack, of Manlius, read a paper on the 
Literary Ubiquity of Shakspere, which 
embodied very interesting facts in con- 
nection with the presentation of a copy of 
Shakspere’s plays to Captain Thomas 
Morris, by an Indian of the Northwest, 
in 1664. An article on Morris will ap- 
pear in the Magazine at a future time. 
At this meeting, a paper was presented 
by William Allen Butler, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, relating to the de- 
cease of Henry W. Longfellow, and the 
paper was approved by a vote of the 
Society. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGI- 
CAL society—At the last meeting of this 


society the following petition was re- 
ported, embodying a statement respect- 
ing the Pueblo Indians, which ought to 
be considered : 

“To the Honorable the Senate of the 


United States— Your petitioners, the 
members of the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, would respectfully 
represent: That there are in the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona twenty- 
six towns of the Pueblo Indians, so called, 
in all containing about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants ; that the number of their towns was 
once very much greater ; that those re- 
maining are the remnants of very ancient 
races in North America whose origin and 
history lie yet unknown in their decayed 
and decaying antiquities; that many of 
their towns have been abandoned by the 
decay and extinction of their inhabitants ; 
that many of their relics have already 
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perished, and so made the study of Amer- 
ican ethnology vastly more difficult ; 
that the question of the origin of the 
Pueblos and the age of their decayed 
cities and the use of some of their build- 
ings, now magnificent ruins, constitutes 
one of the leading and most interesting 
problems of the antiquarian and historian 
of the present age ; that relic hunters have 
carried and scattered wide through Amer- 
ica and Europe the remains of these ex- 
tinct towns, thus making their historic 
study still more difficult, and in some par- 
ticulars nearly impossible; that the ex- 
tinct towns, the only monuments or inter- 
preters of these mysterious races, are now 
daily plundered and destroyed in an al- 
most vandal way ; that, for illustration, 
the ancient Spanish cathedral of Pecos, a 
building older than any now standing any- 
where within the thirteen original States, 
and built two years before the founding 
of Boston, the metropolis of New Eng- 
land, is being despoiled by the robbery of 
its graves, while its timbers are used for 
camp fires and sold to relic hunters, and 
even used in the construction of stables. 
Your petitioners therefore pray your hon- 
orable body that at least some of these 
extinct cities or pueblos, carefully selected, 
with the land reservations attached, and 
dating mostly from the Spanish Crown of 
1680, may be withheld from public sale, 
and their antiquities and ruins be pre- 
served, as they furnish invaluable data for 
the ethnological studies now engaging the 
attention of our most learned, scientific, 
antiquarian, and historical students.” 
After remarks by Dr. Barrows, it was 
unanimously voted that the memorial be 
signed by the president and the corre- 
sponding secretary and forwarded to one 
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of our senators for presentation to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Edward Winslow, of Boston, then 
read a paper on “ Rev. Joshua Moody 
and His Times.” He came to this coun- 
try when a lad, with his father, William 
Moody, and graduated at Cambridge in 
1653. He first settled in Portsmouth, 
N. H., but in 1684 he became an associ- 
ate with Rev. Mr. Allen, of the First 
Church, Boston. As he could not con- 
sent to act with other ministers and judges 
in the condemnation of persons accused 
of witchcraft, he returned to Portsmouth 
in 1692. He died in Boston, July 4, 1697, 
while on a visit here for medical advice. 
He left one son and three daughters, 
whose marriages and descendants were 
stated, the author of the paper being one 
of the descendants. An interesting ac- 
count of the rescue, by Mr. Moody, of 
two worthy people confined in jail in Bos- 
ton on the charge of witchcraft and in 
danger of execution, was stated. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- 
cleETY—At the meeting of the American 
Geographical Society, in Chickering Hall, 
on the evening of April 13, Chief Justice 
Daly read a paper on “Spain and the 
Straits of Gibraltar in 1881.” The paper 
was illustrated by stereopticon views, and 
was the result of Judge Daly’s personal 
observations. While in Madrid he had a 
copy made of the most reliable known 
portrait of Christopher Columbus, and at 
the close of the reading, he presented it 
to the society. Judge Daly is possessed 
of a small box which once belonged, it is 
said, to the great discoverer. It is of 
silver, and bears his name and representa- 
tions of the three ships of Columbus 
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worked in the old repfoussé style of the 
early part of the 15th century. It was 
purchased from a lateral descendant of 
the Admiral in Valladolid. It was the 
most valuable relic of Columbus seen by 
Judge Daly in Spain, and he saw all that 
are publicly preserved. The meeting of 
the Geographical Society was largely at- 
tended. General Cullum, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, occupied the Chair, and 
twelve new fellows were elected. 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At the 
regular monthly meeting, at Hodgson 
Hall, Savannah, on the evening of the 
3d of April, General G. M. Sorrel, one 
of the Vice-Presidents in the Chair, Cap- 
tain J. D. Johnston read a paper on 
“Admiral Buchanan and the Confederate 
States Steam Ram Tennessee.” It was 
full of interest, and the society requested 


a copy for its archives, and advised that 
measures should be taken for its publica- 


tion. Mrs.'M. A. Goerz presented to the 
society a piece of Georgia currency of 
1777, of the value of one shilling. The 
sword of Capt. Wm. Bee was presented 
to the society, by his son Mr. Bernard E. 
Bee. The blade is of Damascus steel, 
and on it may be seen a hornet with his 
sting through a peacock, a reminder of 
the novel battle between the Hornet, 
Capt. Lawrence, and the Peacock, in 
1813. Beneath the hornet is represented 
an American eagle in juxtaposition with 
a scared British lion. The sword was 
worn by Capt. Bee in nearly all the In- 
dian Battles of Gen'l Jackson, Emucksfair, 
Horseshoe, and others. The sword after- 
ward had an adventurous history, being 
lost for many years, and not coming to 
li :ht again until the breaking out of the 
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recent war. Fourteen members were 
added to the society by election, and it 
is in a prosperous state. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—A large audience 
met on Saturday evening, April 15, in the 
Hall of the New York Academy of Med- 
icine, President Henry T. Drowne, pre- 
siding, to take part in the thirteenth an- 
niversary meeting of the New York Gen- 
ealogical and Biographical Society. The 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold of Illinois, a 
Member of Congress during the war 
period, and at present the President of 
the Chicago Historical Society, delivered 
an able address entitled “‘ Reminiscences 
of Lincoln and of Congress during the 
Rebellion,” which was full of interesting 
anecdotes and incidents of the speaker’s 
recollections of that very memorable time. 
In the course of his address he said he 
believed that in time to come the Thirty- 
seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses 
would be regarded with the respect and 
patriotic affection which is paid to the 
Revolutionary or Continental Congress, 
for upon them devolved the great duties 
of calling into the field and sustaining the 
great armies of the Union, of perfecting 
and adopting the system of finances which 
made it practicable to carry on the war, 
and, finally, of perfecting and passing the 
legislation which completed the work of 
emancipation and made the land forever 
free. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SO- 
ciety—This Society held its ninety-first 
annual meeting April 13th, when the ses- 
sion was devoted chiefly to the memory 
of Longfellow, a member of the Society 
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since 1857, though he belonged to the 
silent section. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Winthrop, Vice-President Ellis took 
the chair and spoke of the deceased poet 
in a most feeling and appreciative man- 
ner, paying a beautiful tribute to the poet 
and the man. Poet Holmes followed in 
a strain peculiar to himself, full of loving 
admiration, and showing that, with multi- 
tudes, Longfellow had made a reputation 
with half a dozen of his short poems, such 
as ‘*The Psalm of Life,” ‘ Excelsior,’’ 
and “Resignation.” It would appear 
from his remarks that the secret of Long- 
fellow’s success lay in his appeal to the af- 
fections, though Professor Norton seemed 
to be thinking of something more when 
he observed, with reference to the poet: 
“He was fortunate in the time of his 
birth. He grew up in the morning of our 
republic. He shared in the cheerfulness 


of the early hour, in its hopefulness, in 


its confidence.” Mr. William Everett 
also spoke ; and the occasion proved one 
of deep and even memorable interest. 
Perhaps no literary man of the age has 
enjoyed a truer estimate than that indi- 
cated with respect to Longfellow. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HIsTORICAL SociETy. Vol, XVIIL., 
1880-1881. Published at the charge of the 
Peabody Fund. Pps, xx, 449. Boston: Pub- 
LISHED BY THE SOCIETY, 1881. 


The value and interest of this volume will be 
taken for granted, and therefore we may pro- 
ceed without delay to enumerate a portion of its 
contents, embracing, as it does, the proceedings 
of thirteen meetings, two of which were annual 
meetings, though in our mention we will not fol- 
low the order of the contents, which begin with 
May, 1880. The first notable piece is the Diary 
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of Edward Taylor, kept on his voyage from Eng- 
land to this country in 1668, It contains some 
curious entries, Afterward comes an interesting 
letter, written by Professor Rask and addressed 
to the late Henry Wheaton, on the Icelandic Sa- 
gas relating to America. In this letter he main- 
tains the difficulty of fixing the site of the Vinland 
colonies astronomically from the length of the 
shortest days. The letter was written before the 
publication of Rafn’s ‘* Antiquitates Americanz,” 
and the view expressed on the ey#¢s is supported 
by the recent Icelandic Dictionary; though 
Rask was confident that the site of the colony 
might be fixed from the general description of the 
country. A full memoir of the late Governor J. 
A. Andrew is one of the most notable of the fol- 
lowing pieces, and we soon come upon the remarks 
of Mr. William Everett, who desires ‘to call the 
attention of the members to a scheme which is 
assuming somewhat serious proportions ; in which, 
if it is really judicious, the Historical Society 
ought to help; against which, if it is otherwise, 
it is our duty to protest. I mean the scheme for 
erecting a monument to some person called the 
first discoverer of New England ; not, however, 
fon Cabot, or Sebastian Cabot, or Verrazzano, 
ut an indefinite Northman, to whom, if I may be 
allowed a bad pun, it is proposed to put up a 
Leif statue.” Mr, Everett might have apolo- 
gized, also, for his incorrect characterization of 
Leif, who was hardly an ‘‘ indefinite Northman ; ” 
but he goes on at once to say, that ‘‘this scheme 
is espoused by several of our citizens, who, it is 
hardly unfair to say, are more enthusiastic than 
critical ; largely stimulated by the patriotic fervor 
of a Norwegian gentleman living among us, most 
eminent for a genius ofa peculiar order, but hardly 
an authority on matters of history.’’? This sentence 
forms a thrust at the celebrated Ole Bull, who 
probably can blunder. There is also an allusion 
to some of the members of a newly formed anti- 
quarian society of Boston. As the latter are not 
individualized, those aggrieved must look to their 
own cause; but on this it may be said, granting 
that the persons in question are ‘‘ more enthusi- 
astic than critical,” it would not follow that in 
suggesting a statue of Leif they must of necessity 
be wrong. Some person more enthusiastic than 
critical might suggest a statue of William Blax- 
ton, yet it would not prove that Blaxton or 
Blackstone was not the first white inhabitant of 
the peninsula, There is, however, nothing more 
‘* enthusiastic” on the part of Ole Bull’s friends 
than the declaration of Mr, Everett where he 
says, ‘‘It is absurd, while Cabot and Virginia 
Dare stand uncommemorated, to erect a statue 
with anything resembling an historical motive 
to Leif or Eric or Thorwald;” for there is no 
proof that Cabot ever saw the coast of New Eng- 
land, while history has yet to tell us what Vir- 
ginia Dare did to deserve commemoration, or 
even mention in the same breath with Cabot. 
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Mr. Everett’s remarks are not particularly 
clear, In one place he is speaking of the claims 
of Leif as the discoverer of New England, but 
changes to the general subject of the voyages of 
the Northmen, saying, ‘‘ Dr. Palfrey has put the 
story excellently in his second chapter,”’ immedi- 
ately adding, ‘*It [sc] is purely romantic, inter- 
polated in the Heimskringla, which is most 
commonly given as the authority, promulgated 
originally by the fervid zeal of Professor Rafn, 
and discredited (as I am informed by Professor 
Haynes) by the best modern antiquaries of Den- 
mark.” Perhaps the speaker means that it is the 
particular interpretation of the Sagas which gives 
Newport as the headquarters of the Vinland ex- 
peditions that some Danish antiquaries shake 
their heads at. If Mr, Everett meant to say 
more than this, the observation may be ventured 
that he was not correctly informed. Issue must 
also be taken where he says ‘* It is purely roman- 
tic.’ Mr, Palfrey, who is quoted with approba- 
tion, has done something more than to ‘*‘ put the 
story excellently.” He studied the whole matter 
carefully, and finally wrote of the Sagas, ‘‘ their 
antiquity and genuineness appear to be well es- 
tablished, nor is there anything to bring their 
credibility into question, beyond the general 
doubt which always attaches to what is new or 
strange.”? The observation that the account is 


interpolated where it occurs in the Heimskringla, 
edited by Peringskiold, is true, but the Heims- 
kringla is referred to by some intelligent scholars 


simply for convenience. It is well understood 
that Sturleson, the author of Heimskringla, did 
not treat the subject, as he was writing of the 
kings of Norway. This discovery of land at the 
west was nothing to him; while the Saga inter- 
polated was not a forgery, but one of those docu- 
ments whose ‘‘ antiquity and genuineness appear 
to be well established.” 

In discussing this question, we should not be 
diverted from the real issue; nor proceed upon 
the assumption that those who vindicate the 
Sagas have windmills in their heads, and are bent 
upon destroying ‘‘the irrefragable glories of 
Columbus and Cabot.” The voyages of the 
Northmen are now almost universal.y accepted, 
and reasonable men are quite content, in the spirit 
of Humboldt, who firmly believed in the historical 
character of the Sagas, to follow the principle of 
every man in his own order, Columbus never pre- 
tended to the beliefs that are now put into his 
mouth, while the Northmen who sailed to the land 
at the West, which they called Vinland, did not 
claim any discovery, What they say contravenes 
this, and shows that, in their opinion, they had 
been anticipated by the Irish. Any other view of 
the matter is ‘‘ moonshiny ” indeed. This speech 
by Mr. Everett, while it has good points, ap- 
pears, like the essays of Ole Bull, a little late ; 
while if a *‘ real” man besides Leif is needed, one 
has been already suggested, one who has the 
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merit of having done ‘‘ something for New Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Deane, whose judgment is almost invari- 
ably to be followed, is represented as sympathiz- 
ing with Mr, Everett on one point, and as saying 
that the Sagas are ‘‘shadowy and mythical in 
form and often uncertain in meaning.” Some of 
the utterances in this volume, however, are far 
from clear, and the same mode of argument which 
would put the Northmen off this continent would 
banish them from Greenland. The subject of 
statues is proverbially irritating. 

From the Sagas, however, Mr. Deane passes 
to the Popham question, striking solid ground, 
and presenting, for the consideration of the So- 
ciety, the Journal of the Expedition of 1607-8, 
which Mr. Palfrey had declared ‘‘ lost,” but which 
nevertheless reposed all the while on a shelf in 
the Lambeth Palace Library, where New Eng- 
land searchers had failed to find it, though the 
clue was plain enough. 

Another noteworthy contribution is that on the 
Early Subjects for Master’s Degrees in Harvard 
College, in which the disputants decide affirm- 
atively respecting monarchy, ‘There is also a 
very interesting bit of reading in the letter of Dr. 
Rufus Ellis on ‘* The English Homes of Some of 
the Progenitors of the Commonwealth.”’ Presi- 
dent Winthrop offers an interesting paper in ex- 
planation of the course of the Settlers of the Bay 
in abandoning the Church of England upon their 
arrival in this country, which is usually attributed 
to a lack of consistency. Mr, Winthrop, though 
not satisfied with his own theory, seems, upon 
the whole, to excuse their action upon the ground 
of necessity, A warmer theme is found in the 
arraignment of the poet Whittier by Dr. George 
E. Ellis for his false teaching in his poem entitled 
‘* The King’s Missive.” Mr, Whittier makes a 
vigorous reply, and the discussion reveals a grow- 
ing disinclination to allow the versifier to distort 
the facts of history at his own sweet will, These 
subjects, however, simply form samples of the 
contents of the volume, which is interspersed with 
biographical sketches of general interest, includ- 
ing memoirs of thirteen deceased resident mem- 
bers, <A heliotype of the crossed swords of Lin- 
zee and Prescott forms the frontispiece of the 
volume, by which we are informed that Prescott 
was in ‘command of the Provincial forces at 
the battle of Bunkerhill, 17 June, 1775,’ 
though the question is one that has been debated 
at great length, one party claiming the command 
for Putnam, There is also a portrait of Gover- 
nor Andrew, a facsimile of the title-page of the 
manuscript relating to Sagadahoc, and portraits 
of Robert M. Mason and the Rev, Charles 
Brooks. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
is the work of a society which includes members 
drawn from the busiest professions and vocations, 
together with representatives of the class who 
enjoy a life of lettered ease, 
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THE TRUE STORY OF JOHN SMYTH, 
THE SE BaptTist, as told by Himself and His 
Contemporaries, with an Enquiry whether Dip- 
ping were a New Mode of Baptism in England 
in or about 1641, and Some Considerations of 
the Historical Value of Certain Extracts from 
the Alleged Ancient Records of the Baptist 
Church of Epworth, Crowle, and Butterwicke 
(Eng.), and Claimed to Suggest Important 
Modifications of the History of the 17th Cen- 
tury, with Collections toward a Bibliography 
of the First Two Generations of the Baptist 
Controversy. By HENRY MARTYN DEXTER. 
4to, pp. 106. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 188r. 


Dr. Dexter in this work makes an inquiry 
into three separate points in the Baptist con- 
troversy : Was the Rev. John Smyth a Se 
Baptist, and were he and his followers baptized 
by immersion or by affusion? Was dipping a 
new mode of baptism in England in or about 
1641? Are the alleged ancient records of the 

‘ Baptist Society at Crowle genuine, and worthy 
of credence? To the first question he answers 
that John Smyth was a Se Baptist, but not an 
immersionist ; to the second he says dipping was 
a new mode in England in 1641, and to the third 
that the ancient records were forgeries, He sup- 

orts his conclusions with a great deal of learn- 
ing, and will doubtless give the Baptists no little 
trouble to do away with the impression which the 
proofs and facts, until answered, will make. It 
is not ours to compose the strife, but Dr. Dex- 
ter’s book has a bearing upon our early New 
England history, Many of his authorities were 
the men of the Mayflower, Bradford, Winslow, 
and others, and in the alleged ‘‘ ancient records” 
they are represented as the chief actors. Carver, 
Bradford, Prince, Winslow, Brewster, Morton, 
Oldhain, and many other names are found in con- 
nection with alleged facts of more or less impor- 
tance in the years from 1599 to 1620. Here is 
recorded the determination to go to Holland, and 
afterward the selling of their estates that they 
might ‘‘goe to Merica;’’ here we read of their 
persecutions, and how Governor Bradford *‘ from 
Austerfield, wished to speak at Crowle Crosse, but 
ye parson prevented him, & flogged him with his 
horse-whip and set his bull-dogg at him; but he 
awed ye brute off with his staff.” If these records 
were genuine they would be of great value. To 
this question Dr, Dexter has addressed himself in 
an exhaustive examination. He has considered 
the internal and the external evidence; has com- 
os the records with the contemporary history ; 

e has summoned every known witness on the one 
side and on the other, and his deliberate conclu- 
sion is that the Crowle Records are an unmiti- 
gated mass of rubbish, and ‘‘a howling wilderness 
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of lies,” and, as Macaulay might do, he has in his 
essay placed them upon a gibbet of infamy from 
which they cannot be easily taken down, We 
have little interest in the Baptist controversy, whe- 
ther immersion or affusion prevailed, or whether 
** wee baptise man and woman, not babys,” Our 
concern is to preserve in their purity tlhe sources 
of American history, When, therefore, we are 
told that Bradford, Brewster, and others signed 
a paper before going to Holland, agreeing to 
have ‘‘no commune with Robinson,” because 
**wee baptise man and woman, not babys,” it is 
impossible to come to but one conclusion. Dr. 
Dexter, besides disposing of the ‘* Crowle” rec- 
ord, gives a valuable bibliography of the Baptist 
Controversy in England, which is characterized 
by his customary patience and industry. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLO- 
NIAL HIsTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW-JER- 
SEY. Vol, III., pp. 512. Edited by WILLIAM 
A. WHITEHEAD, Corresponding Secretary New 
Jersey Historical Society. Newark, 1881. 


The first and second volumes of this valuable 
series of papers cover the early or proprietary pe- 
riod of New Jersey, from the year 1631 to 1703. 
The present volume includes the documents con- 
nected with the administration of the Colony un- 
der those crown governors who were intrusted 
with the affairs of New York as well as of New 
Jersey—a period which the editor distinguishes as 
the ‘* Union Era,” The fourth volume will continue 
this era from 1709 to its close in 1738, when the 
separate Provincial administration will be reached 
and brought down from the governorship of Lewis 
Morris through that of William Franklin to the 
Revolution, 

Of the ‘* Union” governors appointed by the 
crown, the memory of the first, or Lord Cornbury, 
is the least savory. A cousin of Queen Anne, he 
seems to have presumed upon his royal connec- 
tions to conduct himself in a high-handed and 
shameless way, both publicly and privately, Chal- 
mers, in his ‘* History of the American Colonies,” 
states that he was ‘illiterate, frivolous, and 
poor,” his poverty being induced by extrava- 
gances at home ; and that he grew to be unjust, op- 
pressive, and corrupt in his public station is more 
than confirmed by the documents now before us. 
He fell out with the Jersey Assembly, with the 
Quakers, with popular leaders, demanded a high 
salary, received bribes, lived in New York most 
of the time and made ‘ Extraordinarie charges” 
for travelling back and forth between his two 
provinces, Appointed Governor in 1703, we find 
the Jersey Legislature petitioning the Queen, 
within four years, to relieve them of his ‘* male- 
administration,” and in 1708 he was recalled. 
His vices and debts had as much to do with his 
removal as his public misconduct. 











Cornbury’s successor, the young Lord Lovelace, 
did not live long enough ‘*to feel the mortifica- 
tion of popular contest or the misery of dependent 
greatness,” He died May 6, 17009, ‘* of a cold of 
sickness he caught aboard the Man of War upon 
the Coast.” But two or three new documents 
respecting his rule appear in the present volume. 

Lovelace was followed by Ingoldsby, his own 
and Cornbury’s Lieutenant-Governor, and we 
have documents here illustrating the grievances 
and difficulties he had to make and fell into until 
the next governor, Hunter, was appointed, In- 
goldsby himself failing to receive the appointment. 
Vol. IV. will be devoted to Hunter’s times and 
those of his successors until Morris’s administra- 
tion, The papers of this series are collected from 
public and private sources, and will furnish the 
future historian of New Jersey with a fund of 
fact, incident, and reflection not within the pos- 
session of previous writers. The satisfaction of 
having done this service must be one of the re- 
wards enjoyed by the editor, Mr, Whitehead, as 
compensation for the labor of compilation, 


CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE, AN AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED AT GROTON, CONN., ON 
THE HALE MEmoRIAL Day, September 7, 
1881. By Epwarp E, HALE, Pp. 22. Bos- 
ton; A, WILLIAMS & Co, 


The story of Nathan Hale will never cease to 
be one of the tenderest interest, and it was no 
more than anact of patriotic, almost pious remem- 
brance on the part of the people of New London 
and Groton, at the centennial of Arnold’s raid 
and massacre held last year, to devote one day of 
the exercises to the memory of the young martyr- 
spy of 1776. It was at New London that he was 
teaching school when the war broke out, and 
where he formed his resolution to enter the ser- 
vice. It was upon New London that Arnold 
wreaked his vengeance—a good place, then, to 
contrast the unselfish devotion of the one and de- 
spicable treachery of the other. It fell, fittingly, 
to the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, a grandson of 
the Captain’s brother, to make the principal ad- 
dresson the occasion, and we find it the story of 
the hero’s life and sacrifice, told in a touching 
way. There was not much new to bring out— 
although we must except a valuable little jour- 
nal kept by Captain Hale’s brother, to which we 
hope to refer again—and yet the reader cannot 
but feel a new interest in the subject as treated in 
the pamphlet. It will be noticed, among other 
criticisms made by Mr. Hale, that he putsno faith 
in one of the stories current at the time, that the 
Captain was betrayed by a Tory relative who re- 
cognized him, ‘The fact,” says the writer, 
**that the disgrace was now attached to one 
cousin, now to another, shows almost certainly 
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that it belongs to neither.” This address is one 
to be preserved, 


NEW JERSEY CONTINENTAL LINE IN 
THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF 1781. By WIL- 
LIAM S, STRYKER, Adjutant-General of New 
Jersey. 8vo, pp. 45. Trenton, N, J. 


General Stryker’s contributions to New Jersey 
history, which are well known to our historical 
writers, have brought out the fact that, for some 
unexplained reason, the records of that State from 
quite early times have been preserved in an unex- 
pectedly complete shape. Can any of the original 
thirteen States, for instance, compile a full list of 
all its officers and men who served in the Revolu- 
tion, as New Jersey has done through General 
Stryker? Probably not one, unless possibly Mas- 
sachusetts, In the present pamphlet we have 
another evidence of well-kept records, as it con- 
tains a roster of all the officers and men who re- 
presented New Jersey at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and in the previous operations in Virginia 
under Lafayette, The two Continental regiments, 
commanded by Colonels Matthias Ogden and 
Elias Dayton, were there in force, mustering to- 
gether 662 men and 43 officers, and in addition, 
a Light Infantry detachment of 145 men and 13 
officers, which formed part of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barber’s Light Battalion under Lafayette. A list 
of the killed and wounded at the siege of York- 
town is also appended, making, so far as the doc- 
umentary portion alone is concerned, a valuable 
contribution to the records of that famous cam- 
paign. The pamphlet, however, is far from being 
an array of names, General Stryker having light- 
ened it with a clear and accurate account of the 
campaign, in which the particular service of the 
Jersey troops is noticed at every stage. It is to 
be hoped that the Trenton archives contain much 
more like material, which may be utilized in the 
same satisfactory way by the same pen, 


THE ANDREDS WEALD; OR, THE 
House oF MICHELHAM. A Tale of the Nor- 
man Conquest. By Rev. A. D. CRAKE. With 
illustrations. 16mo, pp. 448. New York: J. 
B. Younc & Co. 


The history of England, from the time of the 
accession of English Harold to the throne, in- 
cluding the battle of Hastings and the conquest 
by William the Norman, which purports to be 
told in the diary found clasped in the hand of 
Father Oswald, a monk of Saxon, or, as he pre- 
fers to be called, English lineage, who sought 
death in vain with his kindred at Senlac, and 
found it after seventy years at the foot of the 
high altar in the abbey erected on the spot where 
Harold’s standard fell, The story is well told, 





























